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A Teacher 
Approved 


SPITZ, JR. PLANETARIUM Shows the sky on the ceiling. Over 60 con- 
stellations. 30 page illustrated booklet and pointer flashlight included. Excel- 
lent for any astronomy study. Your Free Bonus Gift for selling 50 kits. 


3-D LIGHTED VIEWER With 35 
colored scenes of American tours in- 
cluded. Shows Famous Cities, His- 
torical Landmarks, National Parks. 
Beautiful 3-dimension colored pho- 
tography. Your Free Bonus Gift for 
selling 20 kits. 


NATURE BOOK or WORLD ATLAS 
Your choice of Giant Nature Ency- 
clopedia or Classics World Atlas. 
Complete maps of all countries. Pic- 
tures of Animals, Birds and Flowers. 
Your Free Gift for selling 30 kits. 


VOLLEYBALL or BASKETBALL SET 
Your choice of sets. Volleyball of 
quality sheepskin, regulation net 
with tape at top and bottom. Pebble 
Grain ketball, two steel goals 
with nets. Official size. Your Free 
Bonus Gift for selling 50 kits. 


TABLE TENNIS SET Four high 
quality rubber faced bats, two table 
tennis balls, regulation size net with 
easily attached clamps that quickly 
attach to any table. Plus complete 
book of rules. Your Free Bonus Gift 
for selling 20 kits. 


AND MANUAL 
Big 12-inch Commander model. 
Glossy surface can be written on and 
is washable. Plus 96 page book of 
globe uses and games. Your Free 
Bonus Gift for selling 30 kits. 


MOONSCOPE See the craters of the 
moon, close-up details of the earth’s 
satellite. Easy to adjust, fun to use. 
Complete with tripod. An excellent 
teaching aid. Your Free Bonus Gift 
for selling 50 kits of American Vege- 
table and Flower Seeds. 


Money-Raising Plan 


For Your School, Classroom 
or Any School Group 


GET *30 TO *30C 


Plus Your Choice of 


FREE GIFTS 


Here’s a SPECIAL OFFER we are making to any Schoo 
Group to celebrate our 39th Year of supplying high qualit 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds for money-raising purposes. Thou 
sands of School Groups—from all 48 states—are using thi 
quick, no-risk American Seed way to raise needed cash for 
school projects. Your group will find it easy to earn $30 to $300 
or more in cash for selling American Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds at 15c a pack. Fifty cents of every dollar collected i 

ours—without a cent of investment—plus your choice of thé 

onus Gifts shown here. Any School Group, small or large 
is eligible to use this money-raising plan. 


A Prize for Every Boy and Girl 


All your group need do to get a big cash profit and Bonus Gift 
is to fill out the coupon below for the number of Sales Kits yo 
want. One kit (containing twenty 15c packs of seeds) for each 
student is the average order. When the seeds are sold and 
money collected, you keep one-half for your share, send the 
other half to us. When your payment is received, we will send 
you at once your choice of the Bonus Gift you have earned 
plus—A PERSONAL PRIZE FOR EVERY BOY AND 
GIRL who has sold one Sales Kit (20 packs) of American Seeds 


Here’s Proof of Success from a School Principal 


“The boys and girls have done a wonderful job of salesmanship in the 2 
weeks we have carried the project. In addition to getting valuable ed- 
ucational growth through the handling of money, they have also made 
their own thought problems in arithmetic, learned vocabulary words, 
learned to write a check properly. Thanks so much for offering this 
money-making project for the school children of America.” 


Mail coupon below for twenty, thirty or fifty Sales Kits o 
American Seeds and complete details. Send no money—t 
seeds are sent on credit—there is no risk on your part as unsold 
seeds may be returned. Coupon must be signed by an adult. . 
either teacher or principal in charge of your sales campaign an¢ 
responsible for payment. 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 417 Lancaster, Pa. Our 39th Year. 


| AMERICAN SEED COMPANY, Dept. 4 1 7 Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me the following Sales Kits, each conteiing 20 packs of high 
I quality, tested Vegetable and Flower Seeds. We will sell them at 15c per 
pack, keep one-half of the map | collected and return the balance to you 
plus any unsold seeds within 90 days. 
(Check number of Kits desired) 
20 SALES KITS. For selling 20 Sales Kits, our group will receive $30.00 
cash, plus 20 student prizes, plus our choice of a 20-Kit Bonus Gift. 
} 30 SALES KITS. For selling 30 Sales Kits, our group will receive $45.00 
cash, plus 30 student prizes, plus our choice of a 30-Kit Bonus Gift. 
0 50 SALES KITS. For selling 50 Sales Kits, our group will receive $75.00 
cash, plus 50 student prizes, plus our choice of a 50-Kit Bonus Gift. 
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I School Address 
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@ This feature of the JOURNAL ts an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 


opinions expressed here are those of 
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the writers and not necessarily of the 


NEA. 
$925 TO you! Professional Activity 


I HAVE just read “Preparation for 
Professional Activity” by Lucien B. 
Yes, simply mail the coupon and we will send | Kinney in the December Journat. Per- 
you this beautiful box of 21 deluxe All-Occa- | haps your readers would like to know 
sion Greeting Cards. Here are 3 favorite styles | how we are preparing our students. 
—tall slims, petite slims and standard-size Four years ago, the curriculum com- 
—in one handy assortment for Birthdays, | mittee of Hillsdale College was asked 
Get Well, Anniversary, Congratulations and | to authorize an experimental course in 
other year ’round occasions. You would | professional relations, and the course 
gladly pay 15c to 25c for each if youcould | has been offered each semester since. 
find cards of comparable beauty, quality | While it is not yet a required course 
and originality elsewhere. Yet all 21 cards | for prospective teachers, there are in- 
—with 21 matching envelopes—are yours | dications that it may soon become one. 
FREE when you mail the coupon. We believe that a beginning teacher 


ds to be informed ab d 7 
Yas enigma Zonas | ici 


Here is an easy and simple way to make EXTRA 


THIS DELUXE 
$1.25 BOX OF 21 
ALL-OCCASION 
FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


‘ YOUR FREE GIFT 
“| ASSORTMENT CONTAINS: 
7 TALL SLIMS 
7 PETITE SLIMS 
7 STANDARD-SIZE 
GREETING CARDS 


/* Guoranteed by = 


MONEY FAST ... by taking orders for our great 
new All-Occasion Greeting Card Box Assortments, 
Stationery and Gift Items from friends, neighbors 
and co-workers. They are so beautiful, so tasteful, 

so amazingly low in cost they sell themselves. We 
show you how to get profitable orders quickly in 
your spare time. No selling experience needed. 


LIMITED INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
ONE TO A FAMILY! 


We'll redeem the coupon by sending you a full 21- 
card assortment of All-Occasion Greeting Cards and 
matching envelopes ABSOLUTELY FREE (mini- 
mum retail value $1.25). You don’t pay a single cent 
for them—now or ever. We'll also send you FREE 
Stationery Samples, 1957 catalog and other box assort- 
‘ments ON APPROVAL. Fill out and mail coupon to: 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., inc. 
820 Way Street, Elmira, New York 
(In Canada, write 103 Simcoe Street, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


1. RAISE FUNDS FOR YOUR GROUP! 

ORGANIZATIONS! Ask for Tested Fund-Raising 
Plan that has helped thousands of church groups, 
clubs, lodges, schools and associations raise money. 


nee 08g Ore 


PASTE ON POSTCARD OR MAIL IN ENVELOPE! 
i DANA MW ort NUN fi oe or NA 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., Inc. 
820 Way Street, Elmira, New York 


This valuable coupon entitles me to one FREE $1.25 box of 21 All-Occasion 
Greeting Cards absolutely FREE. Also include spare time Money-Making 
Plans, Free Stationery Samples and other assortments On Approval. 


Zone State 
Check for FUND-RAISING Plan for Organizations [1] 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
v———- 6, D.C. 

1957 NEA convention: June 30-July 5, 
Philadelphia. 

American Education Week—Nov. 10-16 
ee People Moves Freedom For- 
ward.” 

NEA membership, May 31, 1956: 659,190. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 90-91, 399, insid 
back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand 
book, pages 95-110. 

NEA departments: Handbook, page 167 

NEA committees, commissions, council 
ee ee 138. 

Cente Action Program goals: Hand 
book, pages 13-44. 

World Confederation of Organizations o 
the Teaching Profession: Information fre 
from NEA; also see Handbook, page 381. 


NEA JOURNAL 


Published monthly except June, July; 
and August by the National Education A 
sociation of the United States, 1201 16 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NEA Journat goes to all members of th 
Association. Active membership dues, in 
cluding JourNAL, $5; including other pub 
lications in addition to JourRNAL, $10; lif 
membership, $150. Single copies of Journag 
50¢. Entered as second-class matter Octe 
ber 23, 1920, at the post office at Washings 
ton, D.C., under the act of August 24, 1913 
Acceptance for ‘mailing at special rate ¢ 
postage provided for in section 1103, ac 
<. —— 3, 1917, authorized January 


NEA OFFICERS 


President, MARTHA A. SHULL 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CAR 


NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active privileg 
and a Fe aa subscription to JouRNAL.... 

Special—including full active privileg 
plus a year’s subscription to Journat, Ré 
search Bulletin, Proceedings 

Life—full privileges for life, 
JOURNAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings. 
a $150 or $15 annually for 10 ye 

Retired—If NEA member for five yea 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s su 
scription to Journat and active privileg 
except right to vote, to serve as delegate 
Representative Assembly, to hold office. § 
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NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Legislative Outlook 


» When the 85th Congress meets in Washington this 
month, it should be receptive to new plans to obtain federal 
assistance for school construction. There is widespread 
current agreement that the school-housing situation contin- 
ucs in a critical state and that quick federal action is overdue. 
The platforms of both major political parties reflected this 
giowing concern, expressed earlier thru public-opinion 
polls and by the White House Conference on Education. 
Leaders of America’s two major parties, in their campaign 
speeches and literature, emphasized the school crisis. 


A new push for federal assistance had been advocated as 
far back as last July, when the NEA Representative 
Assembly called for intensified efforts. Early last month, 
at Chicago, the NEA Legislative Commission and legisla- 
tive representatives from every section of the U. S. deliber- 
ated the strategy to be followed. The participants agreed on 
a statement of basic principles for an emergency school- 
construction program by the federal government: 
@ Federal grants should be allocated objectively, with the 
aim of supplementing state and local efforts. 
\@ “Legislation to enforce compliance with the decisions of 
the U. S. Supreme Court on the issue of segregation in the 
public schools contradicts the principle of federal aid 
without federal control. For this reason, compliance with 
the decisions of the Supreme Court should be the responsi- 
bility of the lower courts in the manner described by the 
U. S. Supreme Court.” 

Federal grants should be supplemented by federal pur- 

ase of school bonds which are not readily marketable. 

“An emergency school-construction bill should apportion 
unds to all states using a formula that combines flat 
prants based on school-age population, as determined by 
he Census of the United States, with equalizing grants 
based on generally accepted indexes of state financial 
pbility.”” 


urther news came out of a December 20 meeting in 

Washington, where the NEA had convened its annual con- 

erence of organizations interested in a coordinated effort 

0 obtain federal aid. The 1956 meeting reached a new high 

with 40 participating organizations reaching agreement 
at Congress ought to enact needed remedial legislation for 
ools. 


Several possible bills had been drawn up even before 
ongress returned to Washington. In the light of promises 
by responsible leaders to give school legislation a high 
Priority, there were widespread expectations that legisla- 
five moves could be expected fairly quickly. There also 
vere words of caution from leaders in education that it 
ould take intensive effort and patient work to enact effec- 
ve federal assistance, that there were grounds for opti- 
hism, but that there was no room for complacency. 


olitical backing for school aid came from members of 
oth parties. President Eisenhower had spoken up for 
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federal aid. Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, renewed his plea for effective legislation. 
H. Alexander Smith (R-N. J.) said he would introduce 
appropriate legislation in the Senate. Representative Au- 
gustine B. Kelley (D-Pa.) expressed his willingness to in- 
troduce a new bill. 


Church and State 


> An up-to-date review of “The State and Sectarian 
Education’”’ has just been released by the NEA Research 
Division. The study is reported in the December Research 
Bulletin. (Single copies 50¢.) 


Recent judicial opinions supplement the historical review 
of the separation of church and state as it applies to U.S. 
public schools. Over the years, the courts have fixed many 
boundaries: to indicate what kinds of assistance the state 
may give to children in church schools, to distinguish 
between moral and spiritual training and state-supported 
sectarian education, and to define the 
in supervising church schools, 


role of the state 


J. Harold Saxon 


> On December 7, |. Harold Saxon died. He had served 
as executive secretary of the Georgia Education Association 
from 1944 to 1956, 


Engineering and Science 


© Both the supply of and demand for engineers are on 
the increase. Current estimates anticipate 34,000 graduating 
engineers in the class of 1957, compared to 27,000 one year 
earlier. On the other hand, the National Science Foundation 
estimates that for cach of the next five years there will be 
created 50,000 new engineering jobs, on top of the annual 
need of 12,000-15,000 to take care of deaths, retirements, 
and other personnel losses. 


Engineering is still a man’s field. Figures for last year 
indicate that there were only 76 women to receive a first 
degrce in enginecring, only 19 to receive a master’s (against 
4570 men), and no successful doctoral candidates. 


& The National Science Foundation has launched a $4- 
million program to improve the teaching of science. Ap- 
proximately 750 high-school teachers are expected to 
enrol in the 16 participating colleges for the 1957-58 
academic year. The teachers will be awarded financial 
support to attend institutes designed to keep teachers abreast 
of new developments in science and mathematics. 


Teacher Aides 


& Lay assistants who help teachers handle large classes 
are no panacea for the ills of education, says Paul W. 
Briggs, superintendent at Bay City, Michigan. His com- 
ment marks the completion of four years of experimentation 
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with teacher aides, under a special grant from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. This is the only report 
made to date by members of the staff of the Bay City Public 
Schools: 


‘When the Bay City Teacher Aide Experiment is viewed 
in light of the teacher shortage, it is generally agreed that 
it has been successful. . . . Our staff has developed a strong 
conviction that, while the teacher-aide program can be 
successful in the crisis situation, there exist certain dangers 
in its promiscuous application and careless administration. 


The staff of the Bay City Public Schools still feel that they 
would prefer to have smaller classes with regular teachers 
than to have larger classes and teacher aides. They recog- 
nize, however, that the teacher-shortage problem is so severe 
that this may not always be possible. They believe that the 
teacher-aide program has much to offer in successfully using 
laymen to make the services of a good teacher available to 
a larger number of students than would ordinarily be 
possible.” 


American Education Week 


& There were more than 20 million visitors in America’s 
schools during American Education Week last November, 
according to an estimate from NEA, which sponsors the 
event in cooperation with the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Legion, and the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


For the current year the theme will be “An Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward,” which is also the theme 
of the NEA centennial. Dates for the annual event are 
November 10-16, with November 14 designated as Na- 
tional Teachers Day. 


Higher Education 


> ... The flood of college students expected to inundate 
the nation’s campuses in 1960 and thereafter is already 
under way.’ That is the comment made in the 37th annual 
statistical survey prepared by Raymond Walters, president 
emeritus of the University of Cincinnati. 


The current increases ate setting records above the 
previous peaks of 1947 and 1948, when more than a 
million veterans taxed college facilities. Dr. Walters reports 
that ‘the present advances have nothing to do with the 
recent soaring birth rate.” In fact, the students are from 
the low-birth-rate years of the depression, and from high- 
school graduating classes which were smaller than those of 
15 years ago. Says Dr. Walters: “This means that higher 
education possesses enhanced attractions, so that about four 
out of every 10 graduates of high school last June registered 
this September (1956) in some form of advanced instruc- 
tion.” Major gains are in the two fields in which the 
country’s needs are most pressing: enginecring and teaching. 


© Teaching continues to be the most popular profes- 
sion of college-educated women,” reports the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. In a new report on the class of 1955, com- 
piled early in 1956 and published last month, the U. S. 
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Women’s Bureau found that salaries were higher for those 
who had obtained training in fields with a shortage of 
qualified workers. 


Less than a year after they were graduated, women teach- 
ers averaged $3197 per year, clearly higher than earnings 
of typists, bank and insurance workers, and sales clerks. 
Best-paying jobs were held by chemists ($3900), mathe- 
maticians and statisticians ($3848), and nurses ($3438). 


More than four-fifths of the employed graduates indi- 
cated some relationship between their jobs and their college 
majors. Of the education majors, 95% became teachers. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


& An estimated 4,202,000 children were born in the 
United States in 1956, according to the U. S. Public Health 
Service. This increase of almost 3°% over 1955 is a result of 


a greater number of first children as well as of a rise in 
the size of families. 


© Construction of the third unit of the new NEA build- 
ing in Washington has begun. The contract for construction 
was signed on December 4, when the NEA officially ac- 
cepted the lowest submitted bid of $3,313,000. 


Funds to complete the new structure have been pledged 
by NEA members and other friends of the organized teach- 
ing profession, but actual cash now on hand is not adequate. 
Leaders of the building-fund campaign expressed the hope 
that NEA life members would step up payments on pledges. 


© A nationwide salute to teachers is set for February 
under the auspices of the National Restaurant Association, 
which represents more than 170,000 eating places thruout 
the United States. The association will provide its members 
with a special poster and table folders incorporating the 
NEA centennial seal. 


Restaurants are planning to stimulate appreciation of 
American schools thru use of special menu clips, place mats, 
and other promotional materials prepared by the National 
Restaurant Association in cooperation with NEA. 


Advance Estimates, 1956-57 


Significant changes in the American education scene 
were uncovered by the NEA Research Division in its 15th 
annual Advance Estimates of Public Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools for the school year 1956-57. The report esti- 
mated the following increases over 1955-56: 

@ More than a million additional youngsters in public 
schools. 

@ About 55,000 additions to the instructional staff, many 
of them not fully qualified for standard teaching certificates. 
@ Higher average salaries (4.7%) for instructional staff. 

@ Higher average current expenditures per pupil. 


Shortages continue. The report deals with needed class- 
rooms, oversized classes, underqualified teachers, high 
personnel turnover, the rising cost of living, and insufficient 
increases in enrolment in teacher-education curriculums. 
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a derstand the purposes of any organiza- 
| 00x Magnifying rOjec of tions he is asked to join. Our course at- MAKE MONEY WRITING 
ervey. 2 osnets: | tempts to assist in the preparation of oe short paragraphs! 


—Full Color! Readabie! . : 
ieee Gael vue op. | Students soon to be teaching in actual 


tical Instrument projects & You don’t have to be a trained author to 
ng enlarges clippings, pic- classrooms. P 3 make money writing. Hundreds now making 
tures, shetches, objects It tries to provide each student with money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 


in full natural color, cor- 


1 adable. Proj i H you what to write, where and how to sell; 
ony od "rete oF canto. a foundation for better understanding and supply big list of editors who buy from 


__ MAGNIFIES 100 AREAS. and interpretation of such questions as: beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
Enlarges any material up to 


cen * . s bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
314x4-in. to 32x40 in. Usea 
in hundreds of echoola, homes, What = 24 profession? Is teaching x: } study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
businesses. Also make sims, | profession? What are its standards? free facts. 


sketches easy from any 


Enameled _ Steel, 10x¥7 16” high. ° . ° 
eli carci See | FCotion? Why chould teachereducation sig ogee toae ge tell 
- institutions be accredited? How does a eee ae, On eee a Ee 
beginning teacher profit from mem- 
bership in local, state, and national 
education associations? What is his re- 
sponsibility to them? What services 
should he expect to receive from them? 
The classwork is composed of much 1° J E 
discussion, with occasional outside 
speakers. In addition, each student 


chooses one or more areas of special in- ARTS & CRAFTS 


terest to himself and prepares a short 


oral report and a longer written re- PROJ ECT 31010) @aab 


port on each of the areas he chooses. FOR 
Among the outside speakers have been T E Xe MH F RS 
a school superintendent and field rep- 
resentatives both from the Michigan 
Education Association and from the 
state department of public instruction. 
One graduate recently wrote: 
“When our local membership drive 


started, I knew what the teachers were 
talking about. Some of the other new 


JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 531, Detroit 7, Mich. 
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. teachers didn’t.” 
different We are pleased with the results of 


our course thus far. VARIETY OF 


—LILLIAN A. COMAR, dean of women, | SUBSECTS...Two 
valuable booklets covering 


Hillsdale (Mich.) College, and NEA classroom projects in Ceramics, 


director for Michigan. Ceramics without a kiln, How to 
: Make Molds, Wirecraft, Feltcraft, 
Liked November Woodcraft, Rusticraft, Planters, 7 
I WANT to congratulate you on the | Petio Furniture, Metalcraft, Metal 
‘ . - ; Etching, Glass Etching, Casting with 
November NEA Journat. I especially Liquid Plastics, Waxeraft, How to 
liked “What Research Says About | Make Beautiful Jewelry, How to § 
Reading in the High School” and the Imbed Biological Specimens, Liquid © 
centerspread, “Do I Know How To | Marble, Gemcraft Without Tools, 
Study?” Plastic Putty, Porcelain, Laminating 
. y and many other subjects are avail- 
—LOREN W. WELLS, Fayette, Mo. able to teachers and school ad- 
Fr hi fund: i “Do 1K H To Study?” j ministrators. 
or teaching fundamentals; extra o now row 1o otudyr 18 tO | a. sp oktets ore Free of Cheree t 
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For easy transition from beginner — ~ articles of a similar nature. 
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Favorite of advanced students and © Tardy Journal 
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Jersey City 3, N. J. (Continued on page 6) 
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provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS #308, '%,” diameter of 
mood, .166 diameter of lead, black 


PLASTICAST COMPANY 


—CYNTHIA HOYES, Ashtabula, Ohio. Send me the two FREE booklets 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Hoping this proves interesting and useful to you 


“Space Tour” Project 


With outer space, the Moon and Mars such exciting subjects for 
foday’s young people, your class may be thrilled with the prospect of 
conducting this Rocket Ship Expedition through space 


This Space Tour was a 5th and 6th 


grades pees. Class took about 


4 months studying up on various 
phases necessary for such an interplanetary 
trip. Actual props took only about a week. 


The universe was suspended from classroom 
ceiling. Murals, planet models, rocket ship, 
big telescope, relief map of Mars were devel- 
oped by groups specializing within the class. 


As Space Tour is within realm of possi- 
bility during lifetime of present day school 
children, whole school took an interest and 
came, upon invitation, at specified times to 
classroom “‘when rocket ship blasted off from 
space station.” Each blast off was accom- 
panied by great roar and “true to life” sound 


effects (tape recording). One member of 
class with flashlight came intermittently close 
to rocket—to show ever present danger of 
comet collision, 


Announcer in a space helmet, sat in ship 
(door open) and broadcast to earth listeners 
as rocket traveled its planetary paths. Every 
few million miles were stops at planet stations 
and inhabitants (class) were interviewed. 


“The Moon hasn’t any gravity” the report 
comes in, “‘so it’s difficult to land and stand.” 
Craters of Moon are described and the tem- 
perature given as ““200 degrees below Zero.” 
“A day here at Mars is 24 hours, 37 minutes.” 
“Facts about Saturn are mystifying as some 
people are of the false belief men ride around 
in rings on bicycles.” 


For quick, little energy boost! 


The bit of sweet in delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint 
flavor gives you a ready little lift. Always 

refreshes and satisfies, yet is not rich or filling 

and chewing helps ease tension. Try it tonight. 


held up at the post offices at both the 
receiving and delivering ends because 
of priorities given other kinds of mail. 
Many times we have brought this prob- 
lem to the attention of the post office. 
We should appreciate hearing from 
Journat readers whose issues almost 
always arrive late. 


FTA Helps Build NEA 


AT tts annual fall convention re- 
cently, our Association of High School 
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Future Teachers Clubs voted as its 
main project of the year a drive to 
raise $1000 for the NEA building fund. 

Where can I obtain promotional 
materials to help them? 

—HELEN WELLS, field secretary and 
FTA consultant, North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association, Raleigh. 


@ Materials can be obtained from 
NEA Building Fund, c/o Karl H. 
Berns, at NEA headquarters. 


Minority Leader-Teacher 


WILLIAM Kurtz, a teacher of 
commercial subjects at Harold G. 
Hoffman High 
School, South 
Amboy, New 
Jersey, has been 
a member of his 
state assembly 
for the past sev-- 
en years. Last 
year his fellow 
Democrats elect- 
ed him minority-party leader. 

Bill, as he is known in both po- 
litical and educational circles, was 
president of the City Council of 
South Amboy for five years and was 
recently named by Governor Rob- 
ert B. Meyner to the chajrmanship 
of the state’s Narcotic Control Com- 
mission. He also serves on the as- 
sembly’s appropriations and claims 
committees. 

The father of six children, two 
already in college, Bill Kurtz has 
been teaching for 23 years. He is a 
member of the NEA. 

@ Write to the NEA Citizenship 
Committee about active teacher- 
politicians in your community. 


Tho or Though? 


As you indicated in a recent edi- 
torial, carelessness in speech is a grave 
problem among teachers and editors, 
but so is carelessness in spelling. I am 
amazed that you spell “though” as 
“tho.” Do you advocate sacrificing cor- 
rectness for brevity in spelling? 

—PHYLLIS FORREST, Raeford, N. C. 


Must the official periodical of the 
profession, which is, as the JOURNAL 
itself has said, “daily setting an exam- 
ple for a classroom of children,” sub- 
mit itself to the indignity of the high- 
way sign, the roadside billboard, and 
the discount-house advertisement? 

—HENRY E. VITTUM, assistant profes- 
sor of Education, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


SPELLING, like other features of a 
language, is a matter of convention. 
The attempt which for many years has 
been carried on in the NEA JourNAL 
to change conventional spelling has 
clearly failed to inspire widespread 
imitation. It is time for the JOURNAL to 
return to standard spelling. 

—THEODORE ANDERSSON, director, for 
eign-language program, the Modern 
Language Association of America, New 
York. 
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95th Annual 
Meeting of the 


ne puitaDELPHIA 


ational 
ducation 
ssociation 


JUNE 30-JULY 5, 1957 


REGISTRATION and commercial exhibits will 
open Sunday, June 30, at 10 am at the 
Philadelphia Convention Hall. Registra- 
tion for delegates and alternates will con- 
tinue thru Wednesday, July 3; general reg- 
istration until noon Friday, July 5. 


All major meetings will be held in the 
Convention Hall. Meetings of depart- 
ments, state delegations and discussion 
groups will be held in the Convention 
Hall, nearby hotels and other centers. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The first general activity will be the ves- 
per service at 4 pM Sunday, June 30. De- 
partmental meetings are scheduled for 
Monday; the first evening general session, 
Monday evening, July 1; and the first busi- 
ness session of the Representative Assem- 
bly, Tuesday morning, July 2. State head- 
quarters rooms in the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel will be open Sunday evening. 


Those planning to attend the convention 
should make reservations for sleeping ac- 


NEA CENTENNIAL MEETING 


commodations promptly after February 1 
by filing the blank below with the NEA 
Housing Bureau in Philadelphia. Please 
note map and hotel rates on reverse side. 


Because of the limited number of single 
rooms available, you will stand a much 
better chance of securing accommodations 
of your choice if your request calls for 
rooms to be occupied by two or more per- 
sons. All reservations must be cleared thru 
the Housing Bureau. 


JUNE 30-JULY 5, 1957 


Room Reservation Blank—Please Type or Print 


NEA HOUSING BUREAU 
Penn Square Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


Please make reservations as follows: 
hotel: Ist choice 


note: 


Rooms with bath for one person 


2nd _ choice 


Rooms with bath for two persons (double) 


Rooms with bath for two persons (twin) 


Two twins connecting with bath for four 


Two-room suites 


Other type of room 


June 


$rd_ choice 


If the hotel of first choice is unable to accept the reservation, the Housing Bureau will endeavor to comply with your 
choices in the order named. Indicate whether location or price is more important on later choices. 


Location [] Price (j 


room 
room 
room 
set 

r suite 


room 


Sy i OG SA RSIS TRL A ABE 


PRICES aie Fa och TRAC 


oe ome Ee 


a ea 


peveo-ms 


ntion. 
rs has 
URNAL 


arriving July 


YOU WILL RECEIVE CONFIRMATION DIRECTLY FROM THE NEA HOUSING BUREAU 
Please print or type the names and addresses of all occupants, including the person making the reservation: 


Name Street Address 





hotel rates 


The NEA Housing Bureau will 
open February 1, 1957. All housing 
requests will be filed and assign- 
ments will be made in chronological 
order. Applications for housing in 
the Benjamin Franklin, the head- 


HOTEL 


1. Adelphia 

2. Barclay 

3. Belgravia 

4. Bellevue Stratford 
5. Benjamin Franklin 


6. Brierhurst 
T. Broadwood 


8. Cherry Hill 
9. Drake 
10. Essex 


11. Hamilton Court 
12. Harris 

13. Haverford 
14. John Bartram 


15. LuLu Temple 
16. Marlyn 


17. Normandie 
18. Penn Sherwood 
18. Plaza 


20. Robert Morris 
21. Roosevelt 
22. St. James 


23. Sheraton 
24. Sylvania 


25. Walnut Park Plaza 
26. Walt Whitman 


27. Warwick 


1957 


PHILADELPHIA 
JUNE 30-JULY 5 


quarters hotel, will be limited to 
officers already notified. If, after 
making reservations, you find it 
impossible to attend, please cancei 
your reservation by notifying the 
Housing Bureau promptly. 


Single | Double | Twin 


$ 7.00-| $11.00- 
10.00 14.00 





NOTE: 


Accommodations other than _ those 
listed, such as at the YWCA or YMCA 
and motels, are available, including 
dormitory-style rooms for groups of 
persons attending together. Indicate ac- 


commodations and rates desired or 
write to the NEA Housing Bureau, 
Penn Square Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. 


NEA ANNUAL MEETING ~ 


map of 
DOWNTOWN 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ECENTLY I eavesdropped as I 

watched one inveterate reader 
indoctrinate a disciple who had 
come within the sphere of her 
influence. 

The scene was a school library in 
California, a library which invites 
reading, first by its situation. Walk 
thru its doors and you appear to be 
walking straight into a wood, for 
the great window opposite the door 
is held in the embrace of a huge 
redwood tree seemingly shoring up 
the side of the building. 

A hillside stretches beyond, peo- 
pled with marching eucalyptus 
trees, and on warm davs, the scent 
of pine and sun-baked leaves per- 
vades the place. To this semblance 
of the out-of-doors is added the 
bounty of well-stocked book 
thelves. 


Mrs. Sayers, a former librarian, is a lec- 
turer in English at the University of 
California at Los Angeles and an author 
of children’s books. 
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MAX THARPE 


The inveterate reader was a lit- 
tle girl, 9 or 10 years old, I should 
judge, who spread the enthusiasm 
she felt by the tone of her voice, as 
she slowly paced the distance of the 
fiction shelves, her friend walking 
behind her. 

“Have you read The Secret Gar- 
den?” she asked, not waiting for a 
reply, and stroking the back of the 
book as if she were petting a kitten. 

“And Little Women?” she went 
on, like someone reciting a poem 
with compulsive pleasure. “Have 
you read Hans Brinker; or, The Sil- 
ver Skates? I'm on chapter seven, 
right now. And Ballet Shoes? And 
Heidi? You must have read Heidi!” 

The disciple, meanwhile, took 
from the shelves each book as it was 
mentioned, and at the end of the 
stroll sat down at a table with eight 
or 10 books from which to make 
a choice. 


Wuart struck home was the fact 
that here was a child reading books 
some of which had been the delight 
of my own childhood, half a. cen- 
tury ago. I sat there, staring at the 
big tree, comforted and warmed by 


BOOKS 
That 
Enchant 


What makes a classic? 


FRANCES CLARKE SAYERS 


this spontaneous proof of the con- 
tinuing hold of well-loved and well- 
remembered titles on the mind of a 
contemporary child. And I found 
myself asking the question, “How 
does it happen?” 

Of course, a large measure of the 
answer lies in the personnel of that 
library, for back of the inveterate 
reader’s contagious voice I could 
hear the echo of the voices of the li- 
brarians; articulate librarians they 
are, whose schedules of story hours 
and book talks choke the calendar, 
and whose conversations with indi- 
vidual children about books and 
reading have made me a frequent 
eavesdropper, without conscience, 
in that place. 

“I don’t suppose children today 
read the wonderful books that we 
read as children?” This is frequent- 
ly the opening remark of strangers 
upon discovering one’s interest in 
children’s books. But children do 
read these books! Little Women, 
Tom Sawyer, Pinocchio, The Wind 
in the Willows, the Blue Fairy 
Book, The Jungle Book, and The 
Story of a Bad Boy still hold their 
own in the lush and extravagant 





present, when books for children 
roll from the presses month after 
month in undreamed of liberality. 


Whar quality in a book gives it 
this breath of life which keeps it 
fresh for succeeding generations? 
This question tempts the mind, es- 
pecially in NEA’s centennial year, 
when opportunity is presented for 
a long look backward and forward. 

A hundred years ago Hawthorne’s 
Wonder Book was already five years 
old. It endures, a familiar link be- 
tween the classic myths of Greece 
and American children. 

The Swiss Family Robinson was 
being read a hundred years ago, as 
was that other great tale of ship- 
wreck and man against nature, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, and these, along with 
Gulliver's Travels and Pilgrim’s 
Progress, still have their measure of 
readers—three of these titles, to be 
sure, were never intended for chil- 
dren but were adopted by them. 

Here is an unlikely combination/ 
The Greek myths, the cluttered irs- 
probability and moralizing of Suiass 
Family Robinson, the shipwrecked 
Crusoe, Gulliver on his journey, 
and the great Pilgrim encountering 
giants and other marvels of the im- 
agination in pursuit of his own 
soul. 

Yet there is common ground in 
all of these. They are magnificent 
stories. The events are breath-taking 
in themselves: Phaéthon racing his 
father’s chariot, the Sun, across the 
sky; Crusoe finding the footprint in 
the sand; the haunted Pilgrim; and 
Gulliver awakening to find himself 
a-swarm with little men no bigger 
than his own thumb. The magni- 
tude of the adventure and the sub- 
stantiating choice of incident make 
real the unimaginable. 

Some stories are great in them- 
selves, quite apart from the manner 
of their telling or the characters 
which people them. The ingenuity 
of the invention, the originality of 
concept are matchless. Odysseus, 
the story of Troy, Roland at the 
pass—these stories out of the child- 
hood of the world have about them 
an aura of the miraculous and of 
the ultimate excitement of events 
themselves. 

Stories such as these endure. And 
in a smaller way, Hans Brinker 
shares this quality. What wealth of 
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dramatic incident it holds: the poor 
but brave family, the stricken fa- 
ther, the mysterious money hidden 
away, the race itself for a prize of 
silver skates, and the background of 
a country that has always captured 
the imagination of the world. The 
excitement of the story held my in- 
veterate reader, as it had held me 
long years before. 


Rea ity of people in fiction and 
the growth of character have great- 
er appeal for children than we real- 
ize. The development of character 
is difficult to come upon in books 
for children, since we think of psy- 
chological development and the 
nuances of personality and circum- 
stance as being themes belonging to 
the world of the adult. But it exists 
in books for children, and young 
readers are drawn to it. 

The appeal of The Secret Garden 
lies largely in, the drama of the 
change that is wrought in the char- 
acter of its heroine, a_ believable 
transformation which takes place 
before one’s very eyes. Children mis- 
trust the too-sudden conversion, re- 
senting it as an insult to their intel- 
ligence and to the truth of human 
nature. But the possible and plausi- 
ble mutation—this is as fascinating 
to children as it is to the adult. 

“I like stories where people are 
one way at the beginning of the 
book, and different at the end,” a 
child once said to me, attempting 
to express what she sought in her 
reading. She touched upon one of 
the most profound themes of litera- 
ture and one which puts to the test 
the genius of novelist and drama- 
tist alike. I suspect that the little 
books of Beatrix Potter—The Tale 
of Peter Rabbit, The Tale of Squir- 
rel Nutkin, and all the others—owe 
much of their long lives to this in- 
ner theme in each of them: charac- 
ter in the making. 

Each small animal encounters 
and combats his own selfishness or 
wilfulness of character in relation 
to the moral laws of his small uni- 
verse. It sounds like a somber sub- 
ject, but .in the hands of Beatrix 
Potter, it is always touched with 
humor, even tho it remains vital, 
tough, and inherent to the story. 
The repentance is valid and sensi- 
ble, and one can see exactly where 
it happens. 


Simpkin “went home considering 
in his mind.” So writes Beatrix Pot- 
ter of her hero cat, Simpkin. There 
is the first indication of a change of 
heart, which comes just in time to 
save the tailor of Gloucester, the 
lord mayor’s Christmas wedding, 
and the place of Simpkin himself as 
a memorable character in one of the 
greatest of Christmas stories, The 
Tailor of Gloucester. 


Cuivpren seek real people in the 
books they read. Personality is as 
appealing in fiction as in life, and 
perhaps more difficult to create in 
books for children than in the wider 
realm of fiction for adults. One can 
count on the fingers of two hands 
the three-dimensional young people 
who are as convincing in print as 
tho they were flesh and blood. 

The characters in Little Women, 
especially Jo, transcend their time 
and hold the interest of the modern 
girl because everything about them 
has a universal quality. They are all 
the girls with whom one shared or 
is sharing one’s youth. 

What others are there so clothed 
with reality? —Tom Sawyer, of course, 
and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 
and Penrod. Also Kipling’s Kim of 
India, Caroline Snedeker’s Dencey 
of Downright Dencey, Janey Larkin 
in Blue Willow, Ruth Sawyer’s Lu- 
cinda in Roller Skates, perhaps Mi- 
guel inAnd Now Miguel,and Laura 
of the Laura Ingalls Wilder books, 
with their documentation of pioneer 
life and their mounting emotion. 

“He is a character,’ we say of 
someone blessed with marked and 
interesting or beguiling traits. Such 
characters do not always inhabit the 
world of fictional realism. Toad of 
Wind in the Willows is recognizable 
in many forms beyond his own es- 
sence of being which is the world 
of fantasy. 

A young college student, re- 
porting on an educational confer- 
ence she had just attended, said in 
all seriousness, “I sat next to Mary 
Poppins at the meeting,” and to 
judge from her description, so she 
had! 

The highest peaks of originality 
in all literature are to be found in 
the fantasies of childhood. Alice in 
Wonderland, The Wind in the Wil- 
lows, Winnie-the-Pooh, The Hob- 
bit, Mary Poppins, The Borrowers 
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MARY E. HELTIBRIDLE 


A page from a catalog of 1874 describing 20 “gifts” or kindergarten toys 
devised by Friedrich Froebel for use in instructing kindergartners. 


April 1874. 


Kindergarten Gifts 


Oceupation Material, 
for sale by 
E. Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort Str, New York. 


First GIFT. tween objects. This is done by ponies 


out, explaining and counting the sides, 
corners and edges of the ‘cube: by 
showing that the ——_ of the 
sphere, cylinder and cube are different 
on account of their difference of shape; 
by pointing out that the apparent form 
of the sphere is unchanged, from wher- 
ever viewed, but that the apparent 
forms of the cube and cylinder differ 
socnerenng eee point from which they 
are viewed. 

The forms are of wood, machine- 
made for this special purpose; are neat 
and gn with the necessary staples 
and holes for hanging. ’ 

In Wooden Box, with cross-beam for 
hanging the forms, $0.70 


THIRD GIFT. 


Large Cube, divided 
into eight small 
cubes of equal size. 
Aim: to illustrate 
form and number; 
also to give the first 


= i £ 
SECOND GIFT. Wee men, 


$0.80 


Diagrams and Directions for using the 
Gift. In Wrapper, 30.25 


For the youngest children: 

Six soft Balls of various colors. Aim: to 
teach color (primary and yng 
and direction (right and left, up an 
down): to train the eye: to exercise the 
hands, arms and feet in various plays. 
Per Set, in Wooden Box, 1.00 


Fourty GIFT. 


Large Cube, di- 

vided into eight 

oblong blocks, — 

The points of si- 

milarity and dif- 

ference between 

this and the Third 

dicated, Tn Wooden Nox, 90.30 

en Box, .30 

Cube ‘and Cylinder. 


Aim: 
teach form: to direct the attention of the | Diagrams and Directions for nsing the 
child to similarity and dissimilarity be-' Fourth Gift. In Wrapper, $0.20 


“What, No Kindergs 


F ROEBEL’s statue stood in ignored 

solitude in a back corner of a 
room that was little used. Not even 
a statue should be so lonely, I con 
cluded one day, so I dusted hig 
placid plaster face and brought hi 
into our kindergarten. I put him on 
our mantel beside the gay red and 
yellow balloons in the clown pic 
ture, painted and lent to us by ou 
friend and art supervisor, Mr. Ben 
cetic. 

The balloons seemed to improve 
Froebel, made him a little le 
philosophically dreamy and a little 
more in tune with the five-year 
oldness evident everywhere in ou 
kindergarten. And Froebel seemed 
lonely no longer. 

Inquisitive little Billy, momen 
tarily weary of building the Alama 
with our very longest blocks, spied 
the statue sitting there in its sculp 
tured serenity. “Who’s that?” he 
asked, jerking chin and finger Froe 
bel-ward. 

So I told the children, when a 
had gathered for a story—some on 
chairs, some on the floor, one with 
elbows in my lap. I told them whe 
“that” was. 

I began by telling them that 
more than 100 years ago—so long 
ago that it was even before thei 
grandmothers and grandfather 
were born—there were no kinder 
gartens at all in this country. Naf 
any. Not anywhere. 

There was a moment of shocked 
and incredulous silence. “What, ne 
kindergartens?” said one little be 
who seemed to mistrust his ow# 
ears. ““Then where did the children 
go?” 

“Nowhere at all,” I answered, 


Dr. Heltibridle is supervisor of kinder- 
arten, Mansfield State Teachers Col- 
ge, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 
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Elementary Department. 


eye andhand. The fact, that the forms are skeleton forms, is essential in 
order to recognize the mathematical forms clearly. 


It serves also for 


nored 
2 


ee “ es 


“for nobody had thought about 
building kindergartens for chil- 
dren.” 


more advanced child- 
ren as a means to make 
thorough practical 
studies of the angles. 
Pricking or perfora- 


eve i i 

eine More silence, and I thought I Sateee of pape uae 
d hiq¢ saw pity on some of the serious ed with a net of square 
t him little faces around me. Finally, Don, lines—or the outline 
im on} Our most sympathetic one, summed form of an animal, 
4 andj it up for all of us. He drew a long plant, etc., a pricking 








breath, shook his head in amazed 
wonder, and said, “Jeeeepers!” 


Don’s “Jeepers” would probably 
have been just as incredulous if he 
could have been spirited back to 
some of the first kindergartens. 
Based on a highly complex system 
dreamed up by Froebel, they would 
have seemed strange and alien to 
any present-day five-year-olds. 

Froebel, a mystical German, 
loved little children, but in several 
respects he had scant understanding 
of their physical and emotional 
capacities and needs. 

An important part of his system 
was the development of skills thru 
directed observation and manipula- 
tion of various objects (balls, 





needle and a pad to prick on. Asin drawing, so here eye and hand are ex- 
ercised, and thus thisis alsoan exercise preparatory for reading and writ 
‘ 5) ing. Before we have given the outlines 
ff) of forms in lines ; in this occupation the 
outlines are made in points. This oc- 
4 cupation develops the sense for the 
beautiful and educates the artistic 

taste. 
The sewing-occupation stands in the same relation to pricking, as cutting- 
out to paper-folding. In this occupation perforated points are connected 
= == by colored threads to geometrical or 





symmetrical forms when 

worked on a net of squares ; 

also leaves, flowers, animals, 

etc., in outline form are used, 

when close attention must : 

be paid to copy the colors of nature. Number, form, color, etc., are de- 
veloped. Often this occupation is mechanically carried out by giving the 
child ready-pricked cards, and thus it is degraded toa mere sewing-school. 
The inventive power of the child shall be furthered together with teaching 
him the necessity of careful preparation for any kind of work as the chief 





e with blocks, sticks, metal rings, etc.) x ; : , 

4a which he called “gifts.” These gifts pe bid — ey following work either a success ora failure. Be the 
(20 in all) were used in a specified child has pricked, that is, prepared himself carefully the card he will use 

1 tha Way and in a specified order with 

> long gradually increasing complexity of : : 

h, concepts, A page from a paper entitled “Characteristics of Froebel’s Method, Kinder- 

7 € : ‘ garten Training,” which was read at the NEA convention in 1876. The 

ither The first kindergarten in Amer- described the “. . . means of occupation in the Kindergarten” of that day. 

cinder! ica—a German-speaking one in Wis- 

y. Naf consin—was started in 1856 by Mrs. tem to which the child was made tem critically and did not like what 
Carl Schurz, a student of Froebel’s. to conform. But this process of they saw. 

nocked In 1860, the first English-speaking forcing conformity was done so be- When they raised intrepid voices 

iat, neo kindergarten was established by guilingly that few people prior to for reform, legions of ardent Froe- 

le boy Elizabeth Peabody in Boston. 1900 realized that the child’s mental _belians spoke of heresy. But by 

s own} Almost all the early kindergarten horizons were being confined to about 1920, after years of contro- 

\ildrent t€achers were disciples of Froebel. the limits of the inch-square blocks versy, the rigidly prescribed re- 
For decades they leaned on his which were standard kindergarten gimen was giving way to a kinder- 

wered| @sthetic philosophy and perpetu- equipment of that day. garten centered in the child. 
ated his dogmatic system. Gradually, however, a few cour- 

mee Dreaming or leaning, the effect ageous souls began to question this Some of the materials about kin- 

rs 


; 1957 


was the same—a method and.a sys- 
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approach. They looked into the sys- 


dergartens that were written in that 
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bygone era give us a vivid picture 
of the earliest kindergartens in our 
country. 

In The Kindergarten Guide, by 
Kraus-Boelte and Kraus, published 
in 1877, there is this advice con- 
cerning the proper use of jointed 
slats, Froebel’s ninth gift: “When 
far enough advanced, the child 
may join, by given rules, different 
geometrical forms... .” 

Here, the key words are, “by 
given rules.” The child proceeded 
in a set and standard order (dic- 
tated by the teacher) to lay out 
different forms with the slats, pro- 
gressing from straight line, right 
angle, triangle, and the like to a 
complex figure including two equi- 
lateral triangles and a hexagon. All 
this was done while the child was 
seated at the traditional kinder- 
garten table with its work surface 
marked off in one-inch squares. 

On page 29 of the National Kin- 
dergarten Manual by Louise Pol- 
lock (1889) , there is a model lesson 
on how to present Froebel’s fourth 
gift—eight oblong blocks, two 
inches long, one inch wide, and 
half an inch thick. 

Mrs. Pollock has the teacher say, 
“Here come the little houses 
(boxes) in which our little blocks 
stay, when we are not playing with 
them.” The boxes are then passed 
in prescribed order, “the child 
using both hands, one to cover the 
box he will keep, and the other 
hand he uses to push the blocks to 
the next child.” 

“Now,” says the teacher, “let us 
lift the boxes. . . .” The boxes are 
lifted from the blocks, and the 
covers put inside. 

The ritual proceeds. Teacher: 
“Are they standing up?” 

Children: “Yes, they are all 
standing.” 

Teacher: “On which face are they 
standing?” 

Children: 
row faces.” 

This continues and merges into 
talk about park benches, which 
the children make as follows: “Take 
four of your oblong blocks, lay 
them on their broad faces, and let 
them touch their narrow faces, so 
as to form a long end. Now how 
many are left?’ . 

Children: “Four are left.” 


“On their short nar- 
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Teacher: “Take those and let 
them rest just behind the first four, 
on their long narrow faces. What 
does it look like?” 

Children: “It looks like a bench.” 

Eventually, this is followed by a 
story of Kind Hans, who had to 
deal with a thieving landlord and 
a magic cudgel. The model lesson 
ends with the following statement: 
“After the story, the children build 
what they please until the time 
comes for putting them away.” 

In Kindergarten Tract No. 12, 
undated, but apparently of the 
same general vintage, there is the 
following description of a kinder- 
garten activity: 

“Then one of the little girls 
went up to the teacher, who gave 
her a box full of rings. And pretty 
soon she had laid before each child 
a wire ring of about two inches in 
diameter. Elsie (for this was the 
little girl’s name) was very careful 
to place it on the table directly 
before each child so that the centre 
came where two of the lines which 
divided the tables into squares 
crossed each other, making four 
divisions in each ring. 

“After Elsie had taken one and 
sat down, the teacher said: ‘Now 
let us see what this is and what it is 
made of.’ One said, wire. ‘Yes, and 
what is wire made of?’ But none of 
the children could exactly tell 
ee 


Topay’s kindergartens are much 
more flexible, with much more 
scope for the child’s imagination, 
more recognition of his delightful 
world of fantasy, and greater re- 
spect for his physical needs. There 
is, however, still a plan for his 
mental growth. 

I remember two five-year-old car- 
penters in our school last fall who 
decided to cooperate in building a 
house with 4x10-inch blocks. 

They took the blocks from the 
shelf as they needed them, and soon 
a wall grew—high, wide, and 
wobbly. But one row of blocks was 
not as high as the neighboring row. 

“How many more to go?” called 
Jimmy, as he reached toward the 
shelf. 

Danny crouched down to count 
along the open spaces, “One, two, 
three, four more.” 


“O.K.” responded Jimmy, pu 
ting one block in place. “Now onl 
three more.” 

What were their given rules 
The basic rules of arithmetic, mot 
vated by the thrill of purposefu 
construction. 

The kindergarten child of toda 
has a fascinating diversity of thing 
to work with and a good deal o 
freedom in using them. 

He goes to a shelf or cupboard 
and chooses his materials—block 
tinker toys, erector sets, and othe 
manipulative materials. He theg 
proceeds to experiment or assembl 
in some part of the room where hi 
can work comfortably. 

He may elect to sprawl on th 
floor or sit at a table. He create 
with five-year-old glee and eff 
ciency, jet planes, dive bomber: 
churches, wheels, umbrellas, ships 
and other objects too new to bé 
named. 

His ships sail over vast oceans o 
imagination and “men overboard 
are heroically rescued. Space ship 
whirr about the room, manned b 
proud five-year-old arms. 

One day, when my ears wearied a 
the constant passing of an air flee 
across the room, I called the youn 
pilots to me and said, “These plane 
must fly silently. They are disturb 
ing other people.” 

The pilots solemnly nodded 
sent and valiantly tried to conform 
Then the noise mounted again 
Once more I called them for a cor 
ference and asked, “What does 
mean to be silent?” 

There was a moment of refle¢ 
tion; then Henry, remorsefully eye 
ing the plane he had built with sud 
powerful potential, said: “Th 
means the noise has gotta be awf 
quiet.” 

Henry and his copilots were née 
progressing “‘by given rules,” b 
is it not a greater growth to crea 
and to learn to subject our cre: 
tions to rules we understand? 


IN spite of disagreeing with Fre 
bel at many points, we owe him { 
great debt. He gave us the bl 
print for the kindergarten enviro 
ment that is still valid today: 
friendly, welcoming atmosphe 
sunshine; growing things; object 
to explore. + 
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A. G. PHILLIPS 


A GREAT dav came to our house 
last fall, when the youngest of 
our three children went proudly 
off to school. 

And what a school it is—spread 
out like the flat of your hand, with 
palm trces and pine groves casting 
fat shadows in the windows, at least 
two sides of each room sheer glass 
which opens to let the fresh air and 
sunshine spill in. Inside, semicir- 
cled on the bright asphalt-tile floors, 
are low, wide, and comtlortable 
desks. The walls are the best, all 
painted in bright pastels with pic- 
tures a child can delight in hung 
evervwhere. And in the first-grade 
room a gay painted banner pro- 
claims: School is fun. 


Wren T watch our carefully 
brushed children go off to school in 
the morning caver to find out what 
adventure a new day will bring, and 
when I see them come home in the 
afternoon (my job allows me to be 
around the house a lot), eves shin- 
ing, hands filled with evidence of 
their day’s accomplishments—I_ re- 
member Lisa. 

After 30-some years I don’t sup- 
pose I would recognize Lisa today 
if she sat on my lap at a picnic. But 
in those days we were, you might 

y, academic colleagues. ‘Together 
we attended a little city school. As 
Mr. Phillips is a writer and assistant 


professor of English, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 
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I recall, the school was shaped like 
a box, its two stories housing four 
rooms, each representing a grade 
up thru the fourth. 

It was constructed entirely of 
wood, the most perfect firetrap im- 
aginable. Its clapboards and shin- 
gled roof were a dull, institutional 
gray. A rather high fence, also gray, 
completely surrounded the barren 
schoolyard and separated the boys 
from the girls at recess. Inside the 
school, the perpetual twilight was 
pervaded by the odor of linseed oil. 


But it is the memory of Lisa that 
still burns most in my heart. I think 
she was of Italian extraction, a very 
little girl, even for her age, thin as 
an alley cat, and just as nervous. 

The tragedy of Lisa was that she 
was endowed by her Creator with a 
genius for always doing the wrong 
thing. The things she did were nev- 
er serious and certainly not naugh- 
ty. But just before writing exercises 
(those tedious, finger-cramping at- 
tempts to improve our penman- 
ship) Lisa could be counted on to 
spill her ink accidentally. Or her 
book would plop noisily to the 
floor while someone else was read- 
ing aloud. 

Often, while the teacher was 
explaining something, the high- 
pitched childish voice of Lisa could 
be heard distinctly in earnest com- 
munication with her next-door 
neighbor. And if, suddenly, Lisa 
were called upon to read a passage 
or spell a word, she would invari- 
ably be found on the wrong page. 
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The rest of us kept a constant, 
uneasy eye on her, waiting for the 
next whisper, the next ruler to drop 
on the floor, the next time Lisa 
failed to hear her name being called 
to recitation. And then we waited 
for the punishment which was sure 
to follow. 


I saw once, jokingly of course, to 
one of my children, “Well, how 
many times did the teacher whop 
you today?” I was met by a blank, 
uncomprehending stare. Teachers 
were friends. They smiled at you. 
They patted you on the head. They 
even came around to your house to 
drink tea and talk to your parents 
about you, not because you were 
bad but because they wanted to 
know all they could about you. 

They were a little like Mommy, 
only smarter. Whop a child, indeed! 

But in those good old days, the 
crack of the ruler reverberated thru 
the hallways, and the floor at the 
corners of the room was worn by the 
shoes of little sinners who were 
made to stand there. Sometimes 
even the dark closets were utilized 
for the more serious cases. 

A teacher was judged by how 
quiet and motionless her students 
were. It was not the voice of the 
turtle but the voice of an irritated 
dragon which hour after hour as- 
sailed the ears of the children in the 
classroom. 

The teacher was no older sister, 
no mother pro tem; she was an an- 
gry goddess, demanding as offering 
the complete submission of her no- 
vitiates. Once in her temple, nobody 
moved, talked, walked, or even 
wrote without permission—and per- 
mission was not easily come by. 


But to go back to Lisa. She was 
punished in every conceivable way. 
She was shaken until, had she been 
a tree, all her leaves would have 
been grounded; she was yanked up 
from her seat by the strands of her 
long dark hair; she was rapped on 
the knuckles with the pointer; she 
was made to stand interminably in 
corners. She was scolded, berated, 
and shamed. And shamed so terri- 
bly that even after 30 years I have a 
feeling of nausea and anger when 
I think of it. 

J don’t recall which of her four 
teachers first used this method on 


her, but in time it became almost a 
commonplace. Lisa, after some par- 
ticularly annoying “breach of dis- 
cipline,” would be asked to come 
to the teacher’s desk. When this 
happened, a stillness would fall on 
the class, broken occasionally by a 
nervous titter. 

While the rest of us watched with 
excruciating empathy, the frail body 
of Lisa would be bent across the 
teacher’s lap, her dress hoisted to 
reveal her white cotton drawers, and 
the ruler brought down hard on her 
already quivering buttocks. 


j 


Lisa never cried, as I remember § 


it, but her usually ghost-white face 
would be streaked by the crimson 


of humiliation. At the time, we # 


would all send up little silent pray- 
ers of thankfulness that we had been 
spared, but now I wonder if we real- 
ly had been. Lisa’s humiliation, I 
think, was just as much our own. 


I am always reading in the papers 
some snide remarks about “educa- 
tional frills” or wistful enjoiners to 
go back to “the principles of the 


Little Red Schoolhouse.” But if I} 


am ever tempted to agree, if the 


sight of that schoolhouse where my i 


children work (and play) so hap- 
pily, if their interest in music and 
art and books is not enough to con- 
vince me that today’s way is better 
—I shall remember Lisa. 


I shall remember Lisa, and think 3 
of that drab schoolhouse and the¥ 


joylessness of our “art work” and 
the music teacher with her pitch 
pipe and her “do, re, mi, fa, sol” 
(hated period, hated subject) , and 
the startling fact that hardly ever 
did we learn anything we could 
carry out into the world we be- 
longed in. 

“What is the capital of Afghanis- 
tan?” “In what year was Quintilian 
born?” We could answer those ques- 
tions. But “How does your city gov 
ernment work?” “How is electricity, 
made?” “What does a bank do?” 
These questions were left unan 
swered. 


It probably never know wha’ 
happened to Lisa, but I wonder. If 
she is married and has children o 
her own, I wonder what of the pz 
comes back to her when one of then 
says happily, “Mommy, I had fur 
in school today.” + # 
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Ce Miss Norris, it’s raining. 
Dad says maybe we'll have a 
crop after all!” 

Tom was understandably ex- 
cited. This part of the country, 
never blessed with much rainfall, 
was in the third year of a serious 
drought. In Tom’s home commu- 
nity the problem was especially 
severe. 

In fact, because the problem was 
so close and personal, Miss Norris 
and the boys and girls of Tom's 
class had made the drought a 
topic of considerable study. They 
obtained from the weather bureau 
local data on annual rainfall and 
its seasonal distribution. 

With the help of their county 
agricultural agent and the vo-ag 
teacher at the high school, they 
learned about rainfall (or irriga- 
tion) requirements of the various 
crops raised. They gathered similar 
information about other areas of 
the country, and in time they de- 
veloped a fairly good understand- 
ing of a basic problem. 

Because the children had sought 
and used the help of the county 
agent and vo-ag teacher—men re- 
spected in the community for their 
sound knowledge—Tom’s dad and 
other adults had listened with in- 
terest to what the class was learn- 


ing. 


Epucators today believe that 
good learning experiences utilize, 
and grow from, the child’s own 
environment. Even tho the child 


Dr. Fox is director of the University 
School of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. For further information on 
this subject, see Teaching in the Small 
Community, the 1956 yearbook of the 
NEA Department of Rural Education. 
222p. $3. Order from NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


from the small or rural community 
may need to prepare to make his 
way in urban society, there is ex- 
cellent reason for him to make 
Maximum use of his small-com- 
munity experiences. His special in- 
terests and the problems he faces 
in his daily living are a necessary 
vehicle for learning the facts, at- 
titudes, and technics he will need 
in order to solve more complex 
problems later. 

A child enthusiastic about im- 
proving his living in his rural com- 
munity will be a valued citizen of 
any community to which he may 
later move. 

We realize that education is more 
effective when directed toward 
the improvement of living. When- 
ever teachers can facilitate attacks 
on problems which are real and 
important to the children and 
which are also considered impor- 
tant by the adults around them, 
learning opportunities are max- 
imized, for it makes good sense to 
the learners to tackle: problems that 
are real and immediate. 


Wuart are the problems faced by 
the child growing up in a small 
community? In great degree, they 
are the problems of all children 
growing up within the climate of 
ideals, institutions, aspirations, and 


achievements which the words 
“United States of America” signify. 
They are problems of “being some- 
body,” of getting along with peo- 
ple, of understanding what makes 
things “tick.” Each child wants to 
know how what he does affects 
what someone else does and wants 
to find out what he is capable of 
doing. 

But back of these, giving them 
their special meaning and emotion- 
al depth, are the problems which 
have a direct relationship to Tom's 
or Joe’s or Mary’s family and com- 
munity. 

If drought is an overshadowing 
reality, then this is reflected in 
the children’s concerns. If cotton 
farming or wheat growing sets a 
pattern of long months without 
ready money coming into the fam- 
ily till, problems of money manage- 
ment arise that differ sharply from 
those of an urban payday-every- 
week economy. 

One teacher says: “In my rural 
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school I teach about things that 
happen in the world, especially 
those that I can relate in some way 
to the children’s rural background. 
For example, most homes in this 
area have electricity, so the chil- 
dren need to understand what elec- 
tricity is and how to use it with 
safety and economy. 

“The farms on which my stu- 
dents live are irrigated by waters 
made available by engineering feats 
in the mountains. Our class made 
a study of the local water system.” 

Another teacher writes: “Our 
science laboratory is all around us. 
Work in the fields is now done by 
complex machinery of many kinds. 
Some of our farmers are experi- 
menting with hybrid crops. 

“An early fall trip in the vicinity 
of the school grounds led us to 
plan and mark a nature trail. We 
identified the plants, shrubs, trees, 
and wild life. 

“Afterwards, the boys and girls 
were so interested that they read 
textbooks, library books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, encyclopedias. 
They discovered parents and in- 
terested people in the community 
who were willing to help them 
identify trees and shrubs, bird’s 
nests, and animal tracks that they 
had discovered in the locality. 

“This sharing of information is 
one means of establishing a closer 
bond between the school and the 
community—and at the same time 
making use of the vital human re- 
sources available there.” 

Another teacher is aware of the 
seasonal income in most of the fam- 
ilies of the school community. He 
is aware, too, that the small com- 
munity, and especially the farm, 
presents opportunities for children 
to earn as well as spend. He there- 
fore seeks ways to help children 
learn to manage money. 

Of course, before they can man- 
age money, there must be some to 
manage, and with seasonal in- 
comes, a weekly allowance may be 
out of the question. 

The teacher speaks of one boy’s 
experience: 

“Jim wants a saddle horse. He 
reads books and magazines he has 
secured from a_ horsebreeders as- 
sociation which give him informa- 
tion about the kind of horse to 
buy and what it will cost. 
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“He figures how much he will 
need and thinks about ways of 
earning money. Perhaps he could 
raise chickens. Before he can de- 
cide, he must consider not only 
some practical questions regarding 
the proper care of chickens but 
also the cost of buying and feeding 
the young chicks, and what he can 
hope to get from their sale. His 
genuine need for arithmetic infor- 
mation strengthens his interest and 
improves his skill.” 


Because farmers have a large re- 
sponsibility for the protection and 
wise use of the soil and other nat- 
ural resources, conservation educa- 
tion is a special responsibility of 
the school in the rural or small 
community. 

For a number of years, a commu- 
nity in Oregon has had a school 
program of conservation education 
which extends from first grade thru 
high school. It follows a five-year 
cycle, with emphasis on birds the 
first year, then fish and wildlife, 
soil, water, and forests. 

Inservice education of teachers, 
begun a year before the start of the 
program, helped them select suit- 
able activitiés as well as identify 
resources which could be utilized. 

In these and other instances, 
teachers in small communities rec- 
ognize the value of relating teach- 
ing to the natural environment and 
to everyday problems of living. 
Rural teachers are alert to what- 
ever is helpful for learning in the 
child’s home, in the school, and in 
the community. 


In THE small or rural community, 
families are closely knit; they have 
many experiences as family units. 
The school, too, is usually not 
large, and every child is known. As 
he progresses thru school, his poten- 
tial contributions can be identified 
and given recognition. 

This atmosphere of friendly 
closeness also prevails in the com- 
munity. In one rural community 
I know of, every citizen has a part 
in the school. Children have many 
opportunities to participate in com- 
munity activities. 

Friendly associations with other 
members of the community give the 
children a feeling of belonging and 
of being important, each with his 








own place in the life of the school 
and of the community. Every 
citizen knows every student by his 
first name. Anyone in town can tell 
you who painted the Christmas 
scenes on the store windows. 

This community is not troubled 
by delinquency. One of the reasons 
may be that the students have a 
program in which the school makes 
an effort to meet their needs for 
development in the rural commu- 
nity in which they live. 

But we need to learn to live to- 
gether institutionally as well as 
personally, for in our society a 
community’s problems are solved 
in large part thru official agencies 
and informal associations of in- 
terested people. 

In small communities, the ma- 
chinery for solving problems is 
probably more visible and less com- 
plex than in city centers. Thus, the 
small community provides a lab- 
oratory where youngsters growing 
up can observe, and sometimes take 
a hand in, the citizen’s important 
business of working with his fel- 
lows to find solutions to problems 
no one of them could solve alone. 


A concern which arises in many 
small communities is the matter of 
health. Problems of poor nutri- 
tion, of bad sanitation and con- 
sequent disease, of lack of medical 
and hospital services have been rec- 
ognized by schools as worthy of 
school study as well as community 
attention. 

For instance, when class study of 
causes and ways of eliminating 
hookworm was paralleled by an 
attack on the problem by the 
county health department, the 
medical society, and the nurses as- 
sociation, children learned some- 
thing about the ways in which 
government serves the people. At 
the same time they gained under- 
standing about their own health. 

These and many other instances 
where schools use experiences 
which grow out of the life of the 
small community meet another 
test of good teaching. For they are 
consistent with an _ understood 
statement of principle: It is impor- 
tant that the school program be 
sufficiently flexible and varied that 
each child may have opportunity to 
grow to his maximum capacity. 
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pe hard to talk about the teach- 


er in a big city. The most star- 
tling thing about big-city schools 
to me is that they are as good as 
they are. 

Why? Because the systems are 
overgrown, impersonal monstrosi- 
ties. We talk about the importance 
of the grass roots. Well, there is 
hardly anything quite as far re- 
moved from the grass roots as the 
big-city schools. 

Even when I was graduated from 
a New York high school—and that 
seems longer and longer ago (as, of 
course, it is!)—we were given fake 
diplomas and then had to call at 
the personnel office to get our real 
ones. There were just too many of 
us to handle the ceremony in any 
other way. To me this has always 
been a sad symbol of bigness. 

With apologies to the many fine 


Mr. Hechinger, formerly education edi- 
tor of the New York Herald Tribune, is 
now associate publisher of the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Sunday Herald. He is 
president of the Education Writers As- 
sociation. His book, An Adventure in 
Education, published in 1956 by The 
MacMillan Co., is a report on an ex- 
tensive study of Connecticut schools by 
a special fact-finding commission ap- 
pointed by the governor. Comments on 
Mr. Hechinger’s article are invited. 
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men and women whom I have 
known in city-school administra- 
tions, it still seems to me that on 
the whole and inevitably big-city 
schools just cannot be well ad- 
ministered. Too much red-tape in 
handling details is involved, and 
the very size of the administrative 
job means that some schools must 
go leaderless on the fine points of 
academic thought. 

Is there any remedy except to 
reduce these giant systems to more 
manageable proportions? 


Anyway, I am way off my point. 
This is only an introduction to the 
point I do want to make: that big- 
city systems are as good as they 
are because of their teachers. Let 
me give you some examples: 

I recently observed a fragile, 
attractive young girl (it’s great 
consolation to the education re- 
porter that there has been a trend 
toward more and more good-look- 
ing teachers) who had taken over 
a group of near-incorrigible high- 
school boys in Brooklyn. Every- 
body thought she’d end up in a 
state of tears or in the hospital. 

Nothing of the kind. When I ob- 
served her, after she had spent 


of the big-city schools 
is their competent 
personnel, says © 


FRED M. HECHINGER 


several weeks teaching these boys 
everything from gardening to good 
manners, she was all smiles. And 
the boys were falling all over them- 
selves to do her bidding. 

In a seventh-grade classroom I 
listened in on a_ hard-hitting 
straight-talking young man who 
was teaching a “special-interest 
class." He was giving 12-year-olds 
undiluted Shakespeare, and they 


_ loved it. They tried to outdo each 


other in class performance and 
seemed crushed when the teacher 
found their grammar below par. 

In an 11th-grade class, I watched 
an experienced department head 
discuss the term papers which each 
of the students planned to write. 
Here was a teacher of whom any 
college faculty would have been 
proud, and it was obvious that his 
students—many of them from un- 
educated families—couldn’t have 
been prouder of him. 

As I was about to leave the class- 
room, one sturdy young man pre- 
sented his problem. He was having 
trouble deciding whether to write 
about Shakespeare or about ath- 
letics. After some debate, a com- 
promise was reached: He would do 
a research paper on athletics in 
Shakespeare’s time. 

In the room next door, a pretty 
and vivacious girl was teaching 
Spanish to a_ 10th-grade class. 
These were rank beginners, but 
there wasn’t an English word 
spoken all thru the hour. A Span- 
ish film was used to advantage. 

But of all the teaching I have 
watched, none impressed me as 
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much as the molding of a first 
grade into a group of learners. This 
is a downright heroic effort, and it 
is performed in thousands of class- 
rooms year after year. 


Tuese are big-city teachers. And 
they are the reason why the big- 
city schools are good despite the 
most unfavorable conditions. And 
make no mistake about it, the con- 
ditions are unfavorable. 

Some big-city teachers are time- 
clock workers. They report to their 
jobs in the morning, pull their in- 
struction sheets out of long rows of 
mail-box cubbyholes, do their day’s 
work, and go home tired when they 
have finished. 

In a sense, the big-city teacher 
lacks the most attractive and the 
most satisfying element of aca- 
demic life at its best: the com- 
munity of the mind which is to be 
found on the college campus. He 
also lacks the close circle of pro- 
fessional associates, except during 
the rushed and hectic school hours. 
Sometimes he lacks leadership. 

This sounds like a serious charge, 
but it is not meant to be a charge 
at all. It is simply a fact of life. 


Let me again use an example. 
This time the scene is a large jun- 
ior high school in a big city. The 
building is far better than ade- 
quate. The principal is a man of 
high academic and _ professional 
standards. 

Why, then, doesn’t he provide 
the leadership needed? 

The answer is that his job won’t 
permit it. He is chief clerk, chief 
personnel officer, chief of mainte- 
nance, complaint department (and 
many other things) all wrapped 
into one. By the time he has taken 
care of all the essential details he 
must handle in a day, the teachers 
have boarded their subways and 
buses, and are on their way home. 
At the occasional faculty confer- 
ences he manages to crowd into his 
schedule, there are too many de- 
tails to be covered to leave much 
time for a discussion of ideas. 

During a visit to his school, I 
watched two new teachers—both 
of them for the first time in their 
own classrooms—teach according to 
the lessons they had learned in col- 
lege. They were highly intelligent 
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young women, and they did re- 
markably well. (Perhaps it is the 
saving grace of the big cities that 
they have kept their standards of 


teacher selection so high that 
quality and, often, devotion emerge 
automatically.) 

But an unguided beginning is a 
wasteful process at best. If these 
young women could have had a 
little more initial help from their 
experienced colleagues, they would 
have become good teachers much 
sooner. And the worst of the be- 
ginners, instead of falling by the 
wayside in disgust or despair, could 
probably have been salvaged. 

One of the two teachers I 
watched had a rough time during 
her first week. You could almost 
guess which of the “theory of edu- 
cation” lessons she was trying to 
apply. Discipline frequently broke 
down to a point of temporary inter- 
ruption of the teaching and learn- 
ing process. 

Three weeks later, I returned 
and was amazed. The young teach- 
er had gained self-confidence. She 
had begun to be quite firm and 
determined, without any undue 
fear that she might be stifling gems 
of childish self-expression. What 
was more, the children now seemed 
to love her. There were no longer 
any discipline problems. 


Prruaps this is the only way to 
learn. But what worried me was 
what happens to the young teach- 
er who doesn’t have quite the na- 
tive intelligence and ability to learn 
from a practical situation. A little 
more guidance from the older fac- 
ulty members, not to mention the 
principal, could go a long way. 

I am not suggesting more help 
from harassed principals in order 
to create a more tightly controlled, 
more rigidly top-directed school 
system. On the contrary, I am con- 
vinced that freeing the big-city 
principals of many of their clerical, 
nonacademic administrative chores 
would actually make the schools 
freer, would open up greater op- 
portunities for experimentation by 
each and every school and in each 
and every classroom. 

It is precisely because there is 
so little chance for leadership on 
the neighborhood or school level 
that there has grown up a tradi- 





tion of prescribing the curriculum 
in too much detail for the entire 
city. This is done thru curriculum 
departments at the highest levels. 

It would be better if more of it 
could be done by teachers and 
principals on the individual-school 
level. They are, after all, much 
closer to the children. 


Don’t get me wrong. I am ready 
to admit there is a good deal in the 
big-city systems that is fine, and 
sometimes better than in the small- 
er town or suburb. For one thing, 
the very fact that the problems are 
so challenging serves to attract an 
especially fine type of men and 
women. 

Frequently, too, the city is less 
confining in a personal sense. The 
teacher is freer to be a person and 
an independent thinker and actor 
outside the school. The community 
is not forever breathing down a 
teacher’s neck. 

But more important, there are 
the cultural and educational attrac- 
tions of the cities: the academic 
offerings of the great universities, 
the chances for part-time evening 
teaching on the college level, the 
world of the theater and of the 
other arts. 

I have been impressed by the fact 
that big-city teachers are persons 
of the widest range of interests and 
accomplishments. 

Again, a specific example comes 
to mind. Here is a teacher of great 
devotion and a man of highest 
standards in his own field. At one 
time, he had a position at the top 
level of his city’s school administra- 
tion. He decided he wanted to re- 
turn to the scene of true education 
—the schoolroom. 

This man symbolizes the achieve- 
ment and the problem. The 
achievement: that the big-city 
schools are so good, and this simply 
because of the personal devotion 
and intellectual ability of enough 
of our teachers. The problem: that 
they aren’t much better, and this 
largely because too often the ad- 
ministrative strait jacket does not 
permit them to improve as much 
as they might. 

This—even tho it may sound 
backhanded—is a high compliment 
for the teacher, and every bit of it 
is highly deserved. #+ + 
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Robert N. Chenault says... 


THE cost of liv- 
ing has gone up 
since 1948, 
when NEA dues 
were last in- 
creased. In _ this 
inflationary spi- 
ral, we can no 
longer hope to 
- maintain NEA 
standards with $5 memberships. 
Furthermore, we must do more 
than merely maintain standards; 
we must raise them. 

For better schools, better teach- 
ing conditions, and better educa- 
tion for all American youth, our 
dues should be increased to at 
least $10 per year. 

—ROBERT N. CHENAULT, president- 
elect, NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, and princi- 
pal, Warner School, Nashville. 
























Robert S. Gilchrist says... 


IT Is important 
that there be 
strong, active 
and _ intelligent 
coordination of 
the efforts of all 
members of our 
profession. 

The NEA 
and its depart- 
ments have the potential for pro- 
viding this needed leadership. Each 
of the departments obviously will 
be strengthened if the NEA as a 
whole has the necessary financial 
resources with which to carry out 
its overall leadership role and its 
coordinating functions. 

It seems clear that an increase 
in dues .is essential if NEA is to 
assume wider and more complete 
responsibilities. My experience in 
the state education associations in 
various states has led me to believe 
that there is a direct relationship 
between the amount of dues and 
the strength of the organization. 

With a more adequate budget, I 
feel confident that NEA will find 
it possible to strengthen its services 
to the profession. 

—ROBERT S. GILCHRIST, president, 
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INCREASED DUES FOR INCREASED SERVICES —3 


Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 
and superintendent, University 
City, Missouri. 


Louese Phillips says... 


Tue September 
JOURNAL ran a 
cartoon showing 
the NEA as a 
chef carrying a 
cake, each layer 
of which repre- 
sented an aspect 
of NEA’s activ- 
ity. The caption 
read, “I baked it from your recipe!” 
[See reproduction below.] 

The cartoon expresses pictorially 
the fact that the NEA does indeed 
expand and modify its functioning 
in accordance with the wishes of 
its membership. 
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“I baked it from YOUR recipe!” 


Now the membership is asking 
for a bigger cake, with more layers 
and more expensive ingredients. 
The result will be a better cake— 
but it will cost more money to bake 
it. Let’s vote the increase in dues so 
the chef can light the oven and get 
to work! 

—LOUESE PHILLIPS, NEA state di- 


Official action on a proposed bylaw to 


raise NEA dues to $10 will be taken 
at the Philadelphia convention in 1957. 


This is the third in a series of state- 
ments on the subject by outstanding 
professional leaders. 


rector, Missouri, and classroom 
teacher, Webster Groves. 


Paul J. Misner says... 


as a THE proposal 
to increase NEA 
dues from $5 to 
$10 should re- 
ceive the enthu- 
siastic endorse- 
ment of the en- 
tire member- 
ship. 

The NEA has 
rendered the profession outstand- 
ing service during the 100 years of 
its existence. An increase in dues is 
justified on the record of past 
achievements; it is imperative in 
light of the unprecedented oppor- 
tunities for service to education in 
the future. 

Within the next decade or two, 
policy decisions will be made that 
will be of fateful importance to 
public education in the United 
States. It is essential that our great 
professional organization be pre- 
pared to exercise the leadership 
and provide the services commen- 
surate with the enormous responsi- 
bilities we shall face. 

—PAUL J. MISNER, president, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, NEA, and superin- 
tendent, Glencoe, Illinois. 





Lucille L. Danielson says... 


EDUCATION is 
the most im- 
portant element 
in the future of 
our society. The 
NEA is the hub 
of American ed- 
ucation. “What 
the NEA accom- 
plishes—or fails 
to accomplish—in the next few 
years may have a vital effect on edu- 
cation. For accomplishment, we 
need to increase services and activ- 
ities. This will cost money. There 
is no doubt that we should consider 
raising our membership dues from 
$5 to $10. 

—LUCILLE L. DANIELSON, county 
school superintendent, Lane Coun- 
ty, Eugene, Oregon. 
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OR many years, secondary- 
F school specialists in science edu- 
cation have worked toward the im- 
provement of science teaching. 
They have persistently dealt with 
the problem within their own pro- 
fessional circles but have not always 
been heard beyond the confines of 
their own professional meetings 
and publications. 

Under present circumstances, it 
is imperative to provide informa- 
tion for those outside the profes- 
sion who have become concerned 
with the problem and wish to help 
the schools find a solution. 

Whatever happens to secondary- 
school science will in turn affect 
the total school program. The prob- 
lem should therefore be examined 
by all who have an interest in the 
schools—laymen, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators. 


Or course, one of the chief rea- 
sons for having a science program 
in the secondary school is that it 
can play an effective role in solving 
our scientific manpower problem. 
But we should not lose sight of its 
other equally important function 
in the education of all youth. 

Under our system of self-govern- 
ment, citizens must make many de- 
cisions related to science—for in- 
stance, on the financial support of 
scientific research and the use to be 
made of technological develop- 
ments. A scientifically literate citi- 
zenry is needed if intelligent deci- 
sions are to be made on such mat- 
ters. Developing such a citizenry is 
a responsibility of the schools and 
primarily a function of science pro- 
grams in the schools. 

In generalizing about secondary- 
school science and proposed 
changes, a basic fact should be kept 
in mind. Local control is a distinc- 
tive characteristic of public educa- 
tion in America. It accounts not 
only for the vitality and unique- 
ness of our schools, but for the 
variability among our many school 
systems. 

Since public schools are under 
local control, those who desire to 
change science teaching must ac- 
complish their goal thru changing 
both public and professional opin- 
ions at the local school level. 


Dr. Barnard is professor of education, 
New York University. 
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SCIENCE TO 


With each school planning its 
own curriculum, we have no na- 
tional science program, but thruout 
the country some points of view 
regarding science for American 
schools have developed over the 
years. 


In THEORY, at least, three broad 
objectives for science teaching in 
American schools have been gen- 
erally accepted. At all levels of ed- 
ucation, science is taught: (1) for 
an understanding of selected sci- 
ence generalizations, (2) to help 
students understand and use these 
generalizations in their everyday 
life, (3) to develop in young peo- 
ple problem-solving ability and 
growth in the attitudes related to 
critical thinking. 

Science is becoming an accepted 
part not only of college and second- 
ary education, but also of the ele- 
mentary-school curriculum. In the 
future, more and more young peo- 
ple will enter high school with for- 
mal development of the science 
learnings well under way. 

General science is the standard 
offering for the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. By the time students 
have entered the 10th grade, most 
of them have had one or more 
years of science instruction at the 
junior high-school level. The back- 


Y 


J. DARRE RNARD 


This article and the one following are 
part of a Journal series on the teaching 
of science and mathematics in the junior 
and senior high school. First in the 
series was “Round-Table Talk About 
Math and Science” in the October Jour- 
nal. A later issue will carry paired arti- 
cles on the science and mathematics cur- 
riculums of the future. 


ground information they have ac- 
quired may, however, be quite 
varied. 

Biology is the most commonly 
offered science course for 10th- 
graders, and about three-fourths of 
them take it. Chemistry is generally 
offered in grade 1} and physics in 
grade 12. About one-third of the 
llth-graders enrol in chemistry; 
about one-fourth of the 12th-grad- 
ers, in physics. 

A few high schools, mostly the 
larger ones, offer science other than 
general science, biology, chemistry, 
and physics. Included among these} _—_ 
courses are: applied chemistry, ap- Bur 
plied physics, applied science, avia- ie 
tion science, earth science, radio, 
photography, and physical science. 
They are designed to meet the as 
sumed needs of certain students for 
generalized science courses and the : 
interests of other students in pre a ¢ 
vocational science courses. i | 

The generalized or fused physi- m= 
cal-science course has probably # 
been given attention in more high 
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schools than any of the other 
courses. The patterns of organiza- 
tion vary, but in most instances, 
selected subjectmatter is drawn 
from both physics and chemistry 
and is organized within contexts 
considered more functional for 
young people than the conven- 
tional chemistry and physics 
courses. 

It appears that secondary schools 
are moving toward a two-track pat- 
tern of science courses above the 
10th grade: one pattern for general 
and special-interest education and 
another which includes chemistry 
and physics for college preparation. 

Many young people finish high 
school with no more science than 
biology beyond the ninth grade. 
The current outside pressures that 
are being put upon the school to 
do a better job of teaching science 
to more students are directed pri- 
marily at physics and chemistry. 
But the remainder of the program 
must not be ignored. 
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Few subjects in the secondary 
school can provide as many oppor- 
tunities for learning thru direct 
experience as science. For most 
students, understanding of what is 
to be learned in science depends 
upon their overt involvement in 
the learning experience. 
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Unfortunately, however, reading 
and talking about science charac- 
terize the practices in too many 
science classrooms. Watching a 
demonstration is often the nearest 
a student gets to a laboratory ex- 
perience. 

Many reasons have been given 
for the failure of science programs 
to do more than this. Probably top 
on the list is lack of time, work 
space, and equipment. 

Many teachers report that they 
have no opportunity in a_ busy 
teaching day to make the required 
kind of preparations. Some say that 
the pressure of helping students 
pass highly competitive examina- 
tions rules out activities that are 
not directly related to the achieve- 
ment of that goal. 

The more valid reasons would 
seem to be elsewhere. There are 
science teachers, working under 
many of these so-called handicaps, 
whose classrooms are working lab- 
oratories for learning _ science. 
Their students are practicing 
scientists. 

Inadequate preparation of sci- 
ence teachers has been held ac- 
countable for the lack of vitality in 
so many science programs. There 
is no question but that many are 
teaching with meager backgrounds 
in science. 


Tue failure of science teachers 
to keep up to date with the rapidly 
expanding frontiers of science has 
also been a difficulty. The original 
preparation of many teachers was 
adequate, but some of them have 
had no formal work in science since 
they were graduated from college. 

The professional societies of 
science teachers and_ especially 
NEA’s National Science Teachers 
Association have consistently main- 
tained professional programs of 
high quality for their members. 
But fewer than half the nation’s 
science teachers have membership 
in these societies. 

For the past 30 years, teachers 
colleges have offered a variety of 
inservice programs designed to give 
science teachers practical assistance 
with their teaching problems, How- 
ever, for the most part, only teach- 
c.: seeking advanced degrees were 
attracted to these programs. 

In recent years, industry and the 
federal government thru the Na- 
tional Science Foundation have 
financed a variety of summer in- 
stitutes and workshops for science 
teachers. These have been designed 
primarily to bring teachers up to 
date in selected areas of science 
subjectmatter. 

Another plan designed to keep 
science teachers abreast of scientific 
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advances has been to give them 
summer employment in industrial 
laboratories. 

These and other such efforts 
have proved valuable to the teach- 
ers who took part. However, the 
majority of teachers who really 
need help have been left out be- 
cause of the selection process and 
the comparatively small numbers 
that can be accommodated in each 
program. 

Resource materials of many types 
have been prepared to help science 
teachers enrich their programs. 
Business- and  agency-sponsored 
printed and audio-visual materials 
are numerous. In fact the resources 
are so numerous that the mere re- 
view and selection of materials be- 
comes an arduous chore, and many 
teachers are forced to ignore them. 

There would seem to be a grow- 
ing competitiveness among well- 
meaning agencies to help science 
teachers. Each approaches that 
phase of science teaching that re- 
lates to its special interest. As a 
result, the teacher is appealed to 
from many directions. How, when, 
and where to use this aid may so 
confuse science teachers that its 
purpose is not achieved. 


Tue problem of improving sci- 
ence teaching in the secondary 
schools is a complex one. It cannot 
be dealt with effectively by any one 
group, be it professional or non- 
professional. Nor will it be solved 
by any one particular method. It 
will require the considered coop- 
erative attention of people repre- 
senting various interests and com- 
petencies. 

The educator must clarify learn- 
ing theory and relate it to practice. 

The layman must evaluate pro- 


posals and ultimately decide what ! 


kind of secondary-school science 
program he wants and how m:ch 
he is willing to pay for it. 

The college science professor 
must seek to understand the pur- 
poses of science education at the 
secondary level and help to develop 
plans for better articulation. 

Representatives from organiza- 
tions that depend on scientific man- 
power must interpret their needs 
and view them in relation to other 
needs that secondary schools must 


meet. = = 
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ERY often people ask how the 
eae of mathematics can 
change when one and one always 
have been two and always will be 
two. Facetiously we might say that 
we can’t be too sure, for one and 
one are two unless those two should 
marry; then one and one are one 
unless there’s one to carry. 

Seriously, however, much new 
and “modern” mathematics is being 
developed at a very rapid rate. New 
fields of research are opening, and 
opportunities for scientific discov- 
ery in mathematics appear to be 
unlimited. 

Is mathematics in the schools 
keeping up with developments in 
pure mathematics and with the ex- 
citing fields of applications of 
mathematics—econometrics, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, genetics, electronic 
computation .). 

Let’s look at the record. 


Are mathematics curriculums ad- 
justed to today’s needs? 

Grouping on the basis of ability 
or preparation is rather generally 
accepted in mathematics, altho the 
IQ of a student is often found to 
be less dependable than his GQ 
(Gumption Quotient) . 

In the 22nd yearbook of NEA’s 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics on Emerging Prac- 
tices in Mathematics Education, 
many curriculum patterns were re- 
ported, such as the integrated 
mathematics program at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, one in Pasadena, 
capitalizing on the interrelation- 
ships of the many areas of mathe- 
matics, the sequential program 
based on developing mathematical 
concepts in the Florida program, 
and one differentiated according 
to needs, as in Los Angeles. 

Other schools are experimenting 
with various curriculum patterns, 
such as the four-track program in 
Washington, D. C., and the four- 
year sequences in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, and Janesville, Wis- 
consin, which are offered as alter- 
nates to the college-preparatory 
sequences. 

Many evidences of dissatisfaction 
with present curriculum content 
are being voiced, and interesting 


Miss Schult is supervising director, De- 
partment of Mathematics, Washington, 
D. C., public schools. 


experiments in the reorganization 
of mathematics content are going 
on. For example, the University of 
Illinois is administering a project 
in selected secondary schools for 
the improvement of mathematics 
by experimenting with a mathe- 
matics curriculum in which the 
structure of mathematics itself and 
meanings and understandings are 
the basis of the content, and appli- 
cations play a secondary role. 
Many voices are being raised to 
de-emphasize plane geometry and 
stress its analytic aspect, to include 
some algebra in the teaching of de- 
ductive units, to de-emphasize de- 
ductive solid geometry but keep 
its measurement and spatial as- 
pects, and to integrate the various 
branches of high-school mathe- 
matics. (Textbooks to carry out 
such ideas are now appearing.) 


Establishment of a truly modern 
curriculum in college-preparatory 
mathematics is the objective of a 
study now being made by the Com- 
mission on Mathematics of the 
College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

Students planning to major in 
subjects other than mathematics in 
college are finding that the math- 
ematical requirements of most 
fields have risen sharply in recent 
years. For example, social-studies 
majors must now be prepared to 
understand statistics and probabil- 
ity, and business-administration 
majors will have to cope with the 
complexities of high-speed compu- 
tation machines and modern 
methods of data processing. Archi- 
tects, foresters, farmers, pharma- 
cists, premedical students, and ra- 
dio-TV technicians and managers 
need mathematics in their careers. 

The student who does not go to 
college is in a very similar situa- 
tion. Much of modern industry 
requires that its skilled and un- 
skilled labor be acquainted with 
the essentials of arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry. 
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Are many pupils studying math- 
ematics? 

A 1956 Office of Education pam- 
phlet reports that. approximately 
two-thirds of high-school pupils 
take algebra. 

In the last 20 years, the actual 
total number of pupils taking ge- 
ometry in any one year has de- 
creased. About one-fourth of the 
public ,high schools do not offer 
plane geometry, but in those that 
do, enrolments in plane geometry 
are equal to one-third of the pupils 
in the 10th grade. 

One out of 10 pupils does not 
have an opportunity to take 11th- 
or 12th-grade mathematics because 
they are not offered in his school, 
and about one-third of the high 
schools do not offer trigonometry, 
solid geometry, and advanced alge- 
bra. 

Figures were not given for 
courses other than the so-called 
college-preparatory courses except 
for ninth-grade general mathema- 
tics. However, the number of 
schools offering various types of 
basic, applied, or consumer mathe- 
matics courses is increasing. — 
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CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


VERYL SCHULT 


Are gifted students being identi- 
fied and challenged? 

Thruout the country there are 
many kinds of extracurriculum ac- 
tivities which are stimulating tal- 
ented students in mathematics— 
contests, clubs, science-mathematics 
fairs—and much is also being done 
in the curriculum itself. 

In Portland, Oregon, the high 
schools, with the assistance of Reed 
College, offer their High-School 
Mathematics Program for Superior 
Students—an outstanding experi- 
ment in enrichment and stimula- 
tion thru seminars for exception- 
ally able students. 

As an outgrowth of the School 
and College Study of Admission 
with Advanced Standing, the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program of the 
College Entrance Examination 
Board is another thriving explora- 
tory project. 

Under this program, able and 
ambitious students in certain high 
schools are able to take college-level 
courses. If these students get satis- 
factory grades in these courses and 
in examinations, many of them 
may enter colleges and universities 


with credit and advanced place- 
ment. 


Is instruction adjusted to what 
we know about how pupils learn? 
In 450 B.C., Sophocles said, ‘““We 
must learn by doing the thing; else 
how will we know it unless we try?” 
But it took many centuries to 
evolve a laboratory method of 
learning and teaching, and other 
such effective methods. Mathema- 
tics is a science, and today is often 
taught in a laboratory setting. 


There is general agreement that 


we really learn only what we un- 
derstand—thus the present stress 
on concepts and meanings in most 
modern textbooks. For instance, in 
arithmetic, pupils in general do not 
“borrow” from another column 
(since the number is never paid 


back, it would be a lend-lose propo- 
sition) but they “change” a unit to 
an equivalent number of smaller 
units. 

Junior high-school pupils do not 
manipulate numbers to find exact 


square roots until they have 
studied the binomial theorem 
which puts meaning into the proc- 
ess. 





Textbook problems are now the” 


kind that seem important to pupils, 
and in some cases, as in Wichita, 
Kansas, and Richmond, Virginia, 
teachers and pupils have cooper- 
ated in finding out what kind of 
problems the people in their com- 
munity are solving. Contrast such 
kinds of problems with the follow- 
ing from Columbian Complete 
Arithmetic of 1894: 

“If three men contribute equally 
to the purchase of a grindstone 
four feet in diameter, how many 
inches must each man grind off in 
order to receive his share?” Or from 
Graham's Arithmetic of 1824: “Ifa 
lion can eat up a lamb in 15 min- 
utes, a bear in 20 minutes, and a 
wolf in 30 minutes, in what time 
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will it be devoured by all three 
eating together?” 


Are new mediums for learning 
being used? 

Many student-made, __teacher- 
made, and commercial materials 
have found a useful place in class- 
rooms. 

Films and filmstrips are enrich- 
ing many classes in mathematics. 
Radio has been a successful teach- 
ing device, and for many years its 
use in Cleveland has been out- 
standing. 

There have also been numerous 
television experiments in teaching 
mathematics. 

Washington University in St. 
Louis taught a five-unit course in 
mathematics by television during 
the fall semester of 1956-57. Each 
kinescope lecture was telecast twice 
daily over a commercial station and 
repeated on a closed campus circuit 
three times the following day. Stu- 
dents worked independently, and 
department assistants were avail- 
able to give individual help during 
the day and from eight to 10 in the 
evening. 

Algebra is being taught during 
this school year by a combined TV- 
correspondence study course for 
six Nebraska high schools, thru 
the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, which also of- 
fered a high-school credit course, 
“Arithmetic for Everyday Use,” on 
TV last summer. 


What's happening in the evalu- 
ation of learning in mathematics? 

A quick look at the recent com- 
mercial mathematics tests shows 
that they are quite generally in- 
cluding concept-type questions, esti- 
mation questions, and tests on 
quantitative thinking which re- 
quire little computation but which 
evaluate thinking and understand- 


ing. 


Are colleges cooperating with 
high schools in working out mu- 
tual problems? 

One of the many fine examples 
of college and high-school coopera- 
tion is that between Seattle schools 
and the University of Washington. 
The executive officer and the staff 
of the mathematics department at 
the university work with the direc- 
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tor of mathematics and the mathe- 
matics teachers in the high schools 
in planning work for the superior 
students and in counseling high- 
school students interested in fur- 
ther study of mathematics and 
science. 

The School and College Study, 
in which three Eastern preparatory 
schools cooperated with three large 
universities, set a pattern for co- 
ordinating the work of grades 11, 
12, 13, and 14. The success of this 
project has encouraged more work 
in this direction. 

An interesting experiment under 
the Science Teaching Improve- 
ment Program (STIP) of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science is the study 
on the use of science counselors. 
For this experiment, two experi- 
enced high-school teachers, hired by 
the university science or mathema- 
tics department, are working with 
approximately 100 science and 
mathematics teachers in a given 
area, providing inservice training 
and increasing the cooperation be- 
tween staff members of the univer- 
sities, the state departments of edu- 
cation, and secondary schools. 

The Universities of Nebraska, 
Oregon, and Texas, and Pennsyl- 
vania State University are serving 
as the cooperating universities for 
the school year 1956-57. 


What other help is being given? 

In the changing secondary-school 
curriculum, high-school teachers 
are being asked to teach some kinds 
of mathematics for which they had 
no preparation in college. Also, 
many of the new freshman college 
courses in mathematics require a 
high-school preparation different 
from the kind that students have 
been receiving. 

To meet the needs arising from 
this situation, the number of sum- 
mer institutes for teachers of math- 
ematics is growing rapidly. 

Industry is spending money and 
time to help teachers solve their 
problems. Industry is financing fel- 
lowships and scholarships for teach- 
ers, institutes, conferences, work- 
shops of all sorts, contests, and ma- 
terials to bring the workaday world 
into the classroom. 

The next yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 


Mathematics, /nsights into Modern 
Mathematics, available in March 
1957, will serve as another means 
of acquainting teachers with the 
background mathematics for the 
proposed new content in secondary 
and college mathematics. 


Are students made aware of the 
new opportunities in mathematics? 

Better guidance of students 
would prevent situations like the 
one in which a girl was scolded by 
her father for getting low grades 
in algebra because she spent so 
much time with the boys. “But 
tell me,” she said to her father, 
“which do you think I will use 
more—algebra or the boys?” 

The Guidance Pamphlet * in 
Mathematics for High School Stu- 
dents, published by the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathema- 
tics, contains important vocational 
information. The Mathematical As- 
sociation of America is now pre- 
paring a new edition of its Profes- 
sional Opportunities in Mathema- 
tics. This. publication evaluates 
some of the professional oppor- 
tunities open to a young person 
upon completing an undergradu- 
ate major program in mathema- 
tics. 

Exciting new fields continue to 
open up for students trained in 
mathematics. For instance, it is 
estimated that in the next three to 
five years, there will be a demand 
for 60,600 persons with training in 
mathematics from a BA to a PhD 
to operate electronic computing 
machines. 

The popular Business-Industry- 
Education (BIE) days sponsored 
widely by schools and communities 
are bringing information to stu- 
dents from many scientific fields 
and pointing out the necessity for 
mathematics in a growing number 
of interesting careers. 


One and one may usually give 
two, but this does not mean that 
all of mathematics is as static and 
definite as this fact. Quite the con- 
trary. And never before has there 
been so much experimentation, in- 
terest, cooperation, and activity in 
mathematics, and such a determi- 
nation to have the teaching of 
mathematics meet the needs of the 
age which it serves. #+ # 
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Federal relations are 


ERHAPS you groan inwardly as 
| ite see the title of this article. 
If you teach three dozen sixth- 
graders; do your share of hall, 
lunchroom, and playground duty; 
attend most of the meetings you are 
supposed to go to; and keep up 
with preparations and paper work, 
haven’t you done enough? Aren't 
federal relations an activity best 
left to state-association officers and 
the headquarters staff at NEA? 

Definitely not. Each of you has 
an important role to play in build- 
ing a sound relationship between 
education and the federal govern- 
ment. To play this role successfully, 
you need to be informed about pub- 
lic affairs—particularly about fed- 
eral legislation of interest to educa- 
tion—and you should maintain reg- 
ular contact with your Senators and 
Representatives. 


In succestinc that classroom 
teachers should be informed on 
public affairs, I do not expect each 
of you to sound like a TV com- 
mentator every time somebody asks 
you what you think about this on 
that event. I do think that teachers 
should have as much familiarity 
with current issues as they can get 
from careful reading of their daily 
newspapers. If they can supplement 
this by reading a weekly news mag- 
azine, so much the better. 

Professional standing with the 
general public is lowered when 
teachers have to admit that they 
don’t know what’s going on in the 
nation and the world. Conversely, 
their standing is enhanced, person- 
ally and professionally, when they 
are able to discuss intelligently 
events and issues of importance. 
Also, teachers are better prepared 
to state their special case when 
they can show some understanding 
of how education’s needs fit into 
the total picture. 


Mrs. Price is a classroom teacher in the 
Roseville Avenue School, Newark, New 
Jersey, and vicechairman of the NEA 
Legislative Commission. 
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How well informed should class- 
room teachers be about federal 
legislation that affects education? 
Again, they needn’t be experts, but 
they should know what the score is. 

During the two-year term of the 
84th Congress, more than 1000 bills 
were introduced that directly or in- 
directly affected the interests of edu- 
cation. These included appropria- 





Do not flatter yourself that 
friendship authorizes you to say 
disagreeable things to your inti- 
mates. The nearer you come in 
relation to another person, the 
more necessary do tact and cour- 
tesy become. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes 





tion bills for federal-education pro- 
grams, bills to aid federally affected 
areas, bills to help with school con- 
struction, scholarship bills, postal- 
rates bills, and bills to affect the tax 
status of teachers. Only a tiny frac- 
tion of this number survived the 
winnowing of the legislative 
process, 

To examine these legislative pro- 
posals and to help develop legisla- 
tion in conformity with NEA fed- 
eral legislative policy is the task of 
the NEA Legislative Commission. 
The policy itself is determined by 
the NEA Representative Assembly. 

It isn’t necessary for you as a 
classroom teacher to keep track of 
all the education bills introduced 
in Congress. It isn’t necessary, altho 
it is extremely desirable, for you to 
study in detail NEA’s federal legis- 
lative policy. (See “Highlights of 
NEA Federal Legislative Policy, 
1956-57,” NEA JournaL, October 
1956, page 439.) 

Your help is needed in translat- 
ing into action NEA policy which 
supports or opposes a particular 
piece of legislation. You can help 
set up a committee on federal legis- 
lation in your local association (if 
it doesn’t already have one) to 
study the pending legislation and 





PART OF YOUR JOB 








to develop a program of local sup- 
port or opposition, whichever seems 
called for. Then enlist the help of 
organizations and individuals out- 
side the profession. 

For classroom teachers to be well 
informed on a particular piece of 
federal education legislation may 
spell the difference between ob- 
taining strong support outside the 
profession or losing it thru indif- 
ference or lack of understanding on 
the part of voters. 

The NEA Legislative Commis- 
sion and the NEA Division of Legis- 
lation and Federal Relations are at 
your service when you want infor- 
mation about federal legislation. 
Thru articles in the NEA Jour- 
NAL, they try to keep each member 
informed on developments in 
Washington. Newsletters sent to 
state- and local-association leaders 
who request thém carry informa- 
tion on federal legislation. (Do you 
know whether your local associa- 
tion gets such information?) Pam- 
phlets about key legislative issues 
are also available. 


Finatty, what about contacts be- 
tween you, a classroom teacher, and 
your Senators and Representatives 
in Congress? 

The easiest way to establish such 
contact is by mail. Don’t wait, how- 
ever, until you want their support 
for education legislation. A short 
letter telling them who you are, 
where you live and teach, and in- 
dicating your interest in legisla- 
tion that affects education will 
serve as an introduction. 

You may wish to ask one of them 
for a copy of the pamphlet Our 
American Government — What Is 
It? How Does It Function? for use 
as a classroom reference. 

Continue to write at least once a 
year, or more frequently if occasion 
demands. Members of Congress de- 
pend on their mail for information 
more than you would suspect. It 
makes no difference whether or not 
you voted for the Congressman to 
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whom you write. He is elected to 
represent his whole state or district, 
not just those who voted for him. 

But letters are no substitute for 
personal contact. In the case of 
your Representative, such contacts 
are not too hard to make. You can 
visit your Congressman at his home 
office when Congress is not in ses- 
sion. And I should certainly hope 
that no teacher would visit Wash- 
ington without paying a call on his 
Representative and at least one of 
his Senators. 


Ir Has been my experience that 
most members of Congress welcome 
visits and letters from teachers. One 
reason for this is that teachers have 
wide community contacts and to 
that extent are reasonably good 
barometers of opinion in the home 
district. 

Another reason is that by virtue 
of these community contacts a 
teacher is in a position to spread 
the word back home about whether 
the Congressman made a favorable 
or unfavorable impression. A third 
reason is that most members of 
Congress have respect for the way 
in which the organized teaching 
profession is represented by the 
NEA in Washington. 

Teachers who are well informed 
on general public affairs and on 
federal education legislation, and 
who are willing to write their Sena- 
tors and Representatives, make as 
effective federal-relations repre- 
sentatives as the profession can 
hope to have. 

I firmly believe the success of 
our federal legislative program lies 
in the direction of getting more of 
the rank and file (you and me) in- 
volved in promoting sound federal 
education legislation and a sound 
federal policy in the field of educa- 


tion. # + 


The following pamphlets are free on re- 
quest from the NEA Division of Legisla- 
tion and Federal Relations, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: 


Window on Washington. Centennial edi- 
tion giving history of the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission and a description of 
its work. 


NEA Federal Legislative Policy, 1956-57. 
Taken from the NEA Platform and the 
resolutions adopted in Portland. 


A Guide for Legislative Leadership. Con- 
tains practical suggestions on to 
organize effectively for work in a Con- 
gressionai district. 
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Ayow that 1957 is here, every- 

body’s talking about the NEA 
centennial celebration. The first 
big event is scheduled for April 4, 
when, all over the country, local 
associations affiliated with the NEA 
will hold centennial — birthday 
parties. 

Nearly all these parties will 
feature a birthday cake, singing of 
the NEA song, and recitation of 
the credo, but in other respects 
they promise to be as varied as 
the associations sponsoring them. 


Incenious teachers in Franklin- 
ton, North Carolina, are planning 
a table centerpiece made up of 


three cakes—one long loaf, two 
round layers—to form the number 
100. In Kansas City, Missouri, civic 
groups, lay citizens, PTA, and FTA 
will be invited to the party. 

The Berwyn, Illinois, Teachers 
Council of District 100 will en- 
large its annual spring dinner 
meeting into a birthday party to 
include other local groups and 
teachers from neighboring areas. 

Taking a long look back, three 
groups — Raynham, Massachusetts, 
and Raton and San Jon, New 
Mexico—plan to incorporate into 
the birthday program the history 
of education in their respective 
communities. 
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Elaborating a little on this idea, 
Silver City, New Mexico, will 
dramatize a history. of its public 
schools as the framework for a pro- 
gram honoring retired teachers and 
teachers with 20 years’ or more serv- 
ice. 

The Marshall County, Iowa, Ed- 
ucation Association will have as its 
guests of honor both retired teach- 
ers and future teachers; and in 
Harrison County, West Virginia, 
retired teachers and principals will 
share the limelight. 

Retired teachers will be behind 
the scenes, too, in at least one of 
the nationwide celebrations. Barre, 
Vermont, is putting its retired 
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teachers to work on a script that 
will trace 100 years of public edu- 
cation there. Each city school in 
Barre will present one section of 
the pageant. 


Tue Youngstown, Ohio, Educa- 
tion Association anticipates more 
than 1000 members at its birthday 
dinner party. For this occasion, 
Sarah C. Caldwell, former NEA 
president, will speak. 

At another dinner party, in Cin- 
cinnati, Neil McElroy, chairman of 
the 1955 White House Conference 
on Education, will speak to a 
gathering of teachers, principals, 
and civic leaders. Prominent local 
figures to be present will include 
the mayor and the presidents of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
and Council of Churches. Mean- 
while, educators there are conduct- 
ing an intensive publicity cam- 
paign to keep interest high. 

Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
will hold a party in the cafeteria of 
one of its high schools, demonstra- 
ting that you don’t need a fancy 
place to have a festive time. 


Tue town of Cambridge, Min- 
nesota, sees the birthday party as a 
chance to gather together for the 
first time each and every one of its 
classroom teachers, administrators, 


The birthday-party program cover at 
left is 834 x 5% inches and printed 
in four colors. The local or state pro- 
gram can be duplicated and inserted; 
the name of the local or state associa- 
tion can be printed at the bottom 
of the program cover, which will be 
mailed flat. 5¢ each in packages of 50. 
Quantity discount. Order from NEA. 


One inch in diameter, the gold, red, 
and black centennial stickers will be 
used on birthday-party place cards, 
letters and elsewhere. $1 for 100. Availa- 
ble also are tea and dinner napkins, 
bearing centennial seal and theme, 4 
colors, 75¢ and $1 per 100. Order from 
NEA. 


and schoolboard members. Teach- 
ers in Hays, Kansas, will hold a 
joint celebration with the area’s 
rural teachers on April 4. A similar 
plan in Grant County, Kansas, will 
bring together city and rural teach- 
ers, association members and their 
families, the PTA, and the school- 
board. ' 
By chance, the date of the cen- 
tennial birthday celebration coin- 
cides with northeast Nebraska 
Schoolmen’s Day, and so the 


SAY WHEN 


When do you think this NEA 
resolution was passed? The an- 
swer may surprise you. 

“Resolved, That the National 
Education Association recom- 
mends to the governors of the sev- 
eral states and territories the call- 


ing of an Interstate Educational 
Convention to consider the vari- 


ous interests involved in the ques- 
tion of federal aid to education.” 
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Wayne State Teachers College Ed- 
ucation Association will celebrate 
both events at the same time. Also, 
in Fair Haven, New Jersey, April 
4 means not just 100 years of NEA, 
but 10 years of FHEA. 

Celebrating the future as well 
as the past, teachers in Nashville, 
Tennessee, will present a variety 
show on April 4 to.raise money for 
their scholarship fund for future 
teachers. Local service organiza- 
tions and a local newspaper are 
cooperating. 

Everyone will be celebrating in 
Williamsburg, Iowa. All school- 
boards and teachers, town or 
country, public or parochial, are 
being invited to a _ family-style 
dinner. The program will include 
a spelling bee, individual school 
histories, and a special “This Is 
Your Life” dedication to an out- 
standing teacher. : 


Aut over America, local associa- 
tions are speeding up plans for the 
birthday party. Is your committee 
getting into the act? 

Write to the NEA Centennial 
Office, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., for a free 
NEA Centennial Birthday Party 


Kit. # # 
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H' wHO would solve _ world 
problems must understand 
them; he who would understand 
world problems must visualize 
them; and he who would visualize 
world problems should study them 
on the spherical surface of a globe. 
This quotation from a U. S. State 
Department bulletin emphasizes 
the importance of the globe in 
gaining correct concepts of world 
relationships. 

On the globe, one can see the 
continents, the seas, and the oceans 
correctly in their relation to one 
another. On it, the meridians and 
parallels are also in correct rela- 
tion. The scale of distance is the 
same in all directions. 

Consequently, the globe is an 
essential geographic tool which 
makes it possible to develop an un- 
derstanding of the earth as a sphere 
and of the resulting global rela- 
tions. Such an understanding is a 
complex concept that can only be 
developed gradually and cumula- 
tively. 


Tue globe should be introduced 
informally in the primary grades. 
The best type of globe for young 
children is a large and relatively 
simple one that they can handle. 
Such a globe shows the continents, 
oceans, and seas, but has little or no 
lettering on it. 

By tracing the outlines of the 
continents and talking about the 
oceans and seas, the children will 
become familiar with the land and 
water bodies. By tracing with their 
fingers the coasts of the continents, 
they will learn the shapes of the 
continents. 

After they learn the cardinal di- 
rections by means of sun position, 
they should be taught to associate 
north with the North Pole and 
south with the South Pole. In this 
way, they begin to learn global 
directions. 

The children will want to locate 
their home community and mark it 
on the globe by a star or other sym- 
bol. There may be other places, 
too, that the children will want to 
locate and mark on their globe. 


In THe fourth grade, where geog- 
raphy becomes a major interest, the 


Dr. Thralls is professor of geography, 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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ZOE A. THRALLS 


globe may well be used constantly 
along with maps and textbook. In 
the study of various regions, the 
children can make good use of a 
large aluminum project globe on 
which they can color each area, 
draw in rivers, use clay to build 
mountains, and indicate cities by 
colored dots. The teacher will want 
to direct their attention to the size 
of each region in relation to the 
world as a whole, its position rela- 
tive to other regions, and its loca- 
tion in respect to the equator. 

By using a globe and a flashlight, 
it is easy to illustrate the rotation 
of the earth and how this phenom- 
enon causes daylight and darkness. 

A flashlight and some thumb- 
tacks can be used to show the direc- 
tion and length of the noonday 
shadow at the equator, the tropics, 
at 40° north, at 40° south, and at 
the circles. The thumbtacks should 
be fastened heads down (with 
masking tape) at each of these 
points along one meridian on the 
globe. By pointing the ray of the 
flashlight directly on the thumb- 
tack that marks the place where 
the equator crosses the meridian, 
the teacher can show that when it 
is midday there, the length of the 
shadow increases at the other points 
to the north and south of the equa- 
tor. 

He will next move the globe so 
the flashlight is at the June posi- 
tion directly over the North 
Tropic, calling attention to the 
change in the shadows when the 
sun is at this point. Then he will 
move the-globe so the light is back 
over the equator for the September 
sun position, and on to the Decem- 
ber position on the South Tropic. 

Thus, he can explain the chang- 


ing seasons and changing length of 
day as observed by the children at 
their location on the earth. In con- 
ducting this experiment, care must 
be taken that the globe and the 
flashlight are in correct position at 
each point. 

By the end of the fourth grade, 
the majority of the children, if 
properly prepared, ought to be 
able: (1) to recognize on a globe 
the equator, the tropics, the Arctic 
and Antarctic Circles, the conti- 
nents and oceans; (2) to read direc- 
tions; and (3) to read comparative 
location in respect to the equator, 
to either of the tropics, and to the 
circles or the poles. They should be 
able to read the same symbols on 
the globe that they have learned to 
read on maps. 

From the facts concerning loca- 
tion which they read from a globe, 
the more mature pupils ought to 
be able to make certain inferences 
such as: the approximate length of 
the day and the sun position at any 
given place; the approximate cli- 
matic conditions that may be ex- 
pected from the location of a given 
place in relation to the equator; 
and how everyday human activities 
are affected by length of day, tem- 
perature conditions, and seasonal 
changes. 


Mosr schools take up the study 
of North America in the fifth grade, 
and the globe is one good way t@ 
introduce this study. Thru the usé 
of a globe, size and shape of the 
continent can be noticed, as well as 
the political divisions and their rel 
ative locations. The class will note 
North America’s location in re 
lation to the equator, the North 
Tropic, and the Arctic Circle and 
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discuss the significance of these 
locational facts. They will also con- 
sider the continent’s location in 
reference to the other continents 
and to the adjoining water bodies. 

As the class makes a more com- 
plete study of the continent, use of 
the globe will enable the children 
to visualize the global location of 
each country. 


Stupy of the other continents in 
the sixth grade and seventh grade 
may be handled in a similar way, 
using the globe to introduce each 
continent and to show its geograph- 
ical relations to the rest of the 
world. By this time, the children 
are usually able to point out signifi- 
cant facts concerning the location 
of each continent and draw many 
inferences from its location. They 
enjoy such exploratory work be- 
cause they are making discoveries 
for themselves. 





By the end of the seventh grade, 
most of the children should have 
the ability to visualize the shape 
and relative size of all of the con- 
tinents and to visualize the earth 
with the continents in their rela- 
tive locations to each other and the 
large water bodies. They also ought 
to have an understanding of the 
significance of the location of a re- 
gion on the earth in respect to cli- 
mate and accessibility to other re- 
gions, and how such factors affect 
man’s activities, 


In tHe eighth grade and high 
school, where world patterns are 
studied, the globe is a necessity. 
Thru the use of a physical globe, a 
political globe, and a project globe 
correct concepts of the world’s 
climatic, trade, and transportation 
patterns can be developed. 

Rotation of the earth from west 
to east needs to be demonstrated 


Only thru the constant use of globes can correct concepts of 


world climatic, trade, and transportation patterns be developed. 
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again and its significance to man’s 
life discussed. The revolution of 
the earth around the sun should 
also be demonstrated and _ ex- 
plained. One globe and a light may 
be used in this demonstration. Care 
must be taken that as the globe is 
moved around the light, it is kept 
in proper position with the North 
Pole pointing to the Pole Star. 

Another good demonstration is 
to have four globes placed around 
a light, each globe representing one 
of the four seasonal positions of the 
earth in relation to the sun. This 
gives the students time to note and 
compare the position of the earth 
in relation to the sun in March, 
June, September, and December. 

In this air age, an understanding 
of great-circle routes is important. 
They can be explained and under- 
stood only by demonstration with a 
globe. On the curved surface of the 
globe the shortest line between any 
two places is a part of a great cir- 
cle. A great circle is made by a 
plane cutting a sphere into two 
equal halves, and it is the largest 
possible circle that can be drawn 
upon the surface of a sphere. The 
equator is a great circle. 

A great-circle course may be 
found by stretching a string be- 
tween two points on a globe. To 
find the shortest distance between 
Panama and Tokyo, for instance, 
stretch a string between the two 
places and measure its length on 
the scale of miles. 

A better great-circle tracer can be 
made by taking a piece of card- 
board larger than the diameter of 
the globe and cutting out of its cen- 
ter a circle the same size as the 
globe. The cardboard will then fit 
snugly over the globe to make any 
great circle. 

At every level, each classroom in 
which geography and social studies 
are taught needs at least one 16- 
inch globe. And it is desirable to 
have two—a cradle globe which the 
pupils can handle and another 
mounted on an axis. Also useful is 
a large project globe on which 
teacher and student can illustrate 
points by the use of chalk, paints, 
or molding clay. One of the globes 
should be a physical-political globe 
so that pupils can see the moun- 
tains and other physical features in 
their global relations. + + 
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1. Most bills can be introduced 

in either house. The procedure by 

rod which a bill becomes a law is 
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3. The full committee meets in % * 
executive (closed) session to con- 


sider the facts. 


approve it 
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4. The committee recom- 
mends the bill for passage. It is 
then listed on the calendar. 
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5. The bill comes up for de- 
bate. Depending on the degree of 
controversy; debate may last from 
a few minutes to several days. 
Amendments may or may not be 
added. The bill is then voted on. 
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a bere: 5 
—r & ‘¢f);\ fore the entire House. (If a bill is VAL 
” blocked, a discharge petition, £-: 
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signed by 218 members of the 

House, can clear the bill for 

House consideration. This proce- 
dure of obtaining a discharge 


petition seldom succeeds.) 11. It goes before the entire 
: body, is debated and voted on. 
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12: If the bill is passed by the 
second body but contains major 
differences, either house may re- 
quest a conference committee. 
The conferees meet and try to 
reconcile their differences. Rep- 
resenting both parties, five con- 
ferees are usually appointed from 
each house. 
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13. Generally¥ they reach an 
agreement. They report back to 
their respective houses. The re- 
port is accepted or rejected. 


SPEAKER OF 14. If the report is accepted by 
THE HOUSE both houses, the bill is signed by 
the Speaker of the House and the 
\ | Fg ' } President of the Senate and is 
\\ Ye ; sent to the President of the 

United States. 


PRESIDENT ~ ~ 
OF THE SENATE 
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15. The President may sign or 
veto the bill within 10 days. If he 
doesn’t sign within 10 days and 
Congress is still in session, the 
bill automatically becomes law. 
If Congress has adjourned before 
the 10 days have elapsed and the 
President has not signed the bill, 


it does not become law. This is 
known as a “pocket veto.” If the 
President returns the bill with a 
veto message, it may still become 
law if upon reconsideration both 
houses pass it by a two-thirds 
majority. 


This presentation includes highlights and omits many details and much important 
behind-the-scenes action. We , however, that you will find this material useful 
for social-studies classes and for bulletinboards. Reprints 10¢ each. No orders ac- 
cepted for less than $1. Order from NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. ia aaa die ines 








that NEA has released four of 
10 TV spot films for 1956-57? 
A new one will become avail- 
able each month thruout the 
school year. 


that the Building Fund, as of 
December 11, totaled $6,561,- 
270? Actual cash on hand 
amounted to $2,459,435 with 
a balance due on both pledges 
and life memberships of $4,- 
101,835. 


that Paul E. Elicker, executive 
secretary, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA, was a member of the 
United States delegation at a 
recent NATO conference on 
education held in Paris? 


that NEA in the last year pre- 
sented testimony before 15 
Congressional committees? The 
testimony concerned such di- 
verse matters as juvenile delin- 
quency, vocational education, 
college housing, the education 
of scientists, and the economic 
value of good schools. 


that NEA’s first resolution con- 
cerning adequate compensation 
for the nation’s teachers was 
adopted in 1863? 


that the International Council 
for Exceptional Children, a de- 
partment of NEA, is pushing 
the 10,000 membership mark? 


that 23,000 teachers are teach- 
ing 670,000 children in class- 
rooms built with U.S. funds for 
schools in federally affected 
areas? NEA successfully sup- 
ported legislation providing 
these funds. 


that Worth McClure, former ex- 
ecutive secretary of AASA, 
NEA, will receive the Ameri- 
can Education Award for 1957? 
NEA’s Associated Exhibitors 
makes the award annually as a 
tribute to a distinguished edu- 
cator. 
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ARY was a beautiful girl who 
often ridiculed her less attrac- 
ive classmates. Then one day she 
arned what it felt like to be ugly. 
tow? Thru creative dramatics. 
\\ Mary experienced a change of 
haracter after she studied and 
yed one of Cinderella’s ugly 
psisters. To portray the part 
1, Mary had to ask herself cer- 
questions: 
ow would it feel to be less than 
prettiest girl in the crowd? 
t sometimes happens to people 
unkind things are said about 
¢ Is a pretty girl necessarily 
nt to be with? Do we admire 
rella because of her beauty 
kindness? 
y played the ugly stepsister 
ch a way as to make us pity her 
A Wattractiveness and understand 
§ why she was unkind. And as a re- 
sult of playing the role, Mary de- 
f veloped a feeling of empathy with 
mhose less endowed than she. 
Don, a fine athlete, was a hap- 
hazard student, taking only super- 


Miss Hill is on the staff of De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, and teaches a course 
entitled Creative Drama in the Elemen- 
tary School. 


ficial interest in his classwork. Sud- 
denly he amazed his teachers with 
a zealous pursuit of American his- 
tory. Why? Creative dramatics. 

In Don’s creative-drama class, 
they were doing scenes from the 
life of Daniel Boone. There were a 
lot of questions for Don to answer: 

Just what is a Quaker? What was 
life like in Pennsylvania in 1740? 
What kind of food did they eat? 
How did they get it? Why did the 
Boone family move to the Caro- 
linas? How did it feel to go to a 
strange new country? 

As he explored the courageous 
adventures of Daniel Boone, Don 
discovered a great deal about his- 
tory. Gradually school work became 
a sport of seeking and finding the 
answers. To his surprise, he liked 


EMILY HILL 


it almost as well as football and 
swimming. 

Joan, an intelligent girl but 
overly introverted, invited her par- 
ents to a school program. They 
could hardly beffeve their eyes and 
ears when they saw their Joan as a 
screaming, cackling witch. 

“Where did she develop this tal- 
ent?” they wanted to know. An- 
swer: in creative dramatics. 

In the safety of the group she had 
tried her first shout. She thought it 
thunderous, tho it was hardly above 
a whisper. By degrees, as Shake- 
speare’s three witches were dis- 
cussed, she joined in the conversa- 
tion. She was surprised but pleased 
at the group’s approval of her hesi- 
tant statements. 

As the classes progressed, all the 
children leapé® about the stage to 
the rhythmic beat of the drums, to 
music, and to chanted words. Joan, 
who thought her*actions were lost 
in the group, moved too. When her 
fellow students acclaimed her ex- 
cellent character study and sug- 
gested she be one to perform for 
the invited audience, Joan had 
achieved new status. 

These are just three examples of 


what creative-dramatics classes are 
doing for children every day. 


What Is Creative Dramatics? 


Creative dramatics is a form of 
play making. Children act out 
stories or scenes from stories. Briefly 
these are the steps: 

1. A story is chosen and told or 
read to a group. 

2. Characters and plots are dis- 
cussed by the group. 

3. The story is 
scenes. 

4 A cast for the 
chosen. 

5. The scene is played by the 
children, who make up their lines 
as they go along. 

6. The group evaluates the work. 

7. The scene is replayed or a 


divided into 


first scene is 


quite different scene is 


played. 

In Evanston, Illinois, creative- 
dramatics teachers are part of every 
elementary-school staff. In grades 
four thru six, these special teachers 
take classes to the auditorium 
twice a week as part of their regular 
school program. 

Seventh- and eighth-graders may 
elect the subject. Thus it happens 
that some students are acting scenes 
from Shakespeare’s King Lear be- 
fore they have read the original 
version. Later on, in high school, 
they will appreciate the play even 
more. 

In creative dramatics, there are 
no lines to learn, no plays for the 
children to read. Seemingly there 
is no work for them. But only seem- 
ingly. The painless learning proc- 
ess begins as the teacher introduces 
the story in as interesting and ex- 
citing a way as possible. 

Material is selected that is in 
keeping with the previous experi- 
ence and present interests of the 
participating group. In the fourth 
grade it may be Cinderella or the 
Boy Knight of Reims. Joseph and 
His Brethren or Mary Poppins may 
meet the needs of the fifth- and 
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sixth-graders. Depending on previ- 
pus accomplishments, scenes from 
shakespeare’s plays or de Maupas- 
ant’s stories might be chosen for 
he seventh and eighth grades. 


Teacher Plays Delicate Role 


he teacher’s part in encouraging 
eativity is most delicate. He 
hould call attention to the admira- 
ble performances without ignoring 
he efforts of those who, for the 
oment, have given less. He should 
mphasize what is fresh, real, 
houghtful. 

With the help of the leader, the 
ale is discussed in a democratic 
ashion. ‘Temperaments, idiosyncra- 
ies, and motives are examined. 
he story is then divided into in- 
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cidents. Depending on the group’s 
advancement, the teacher or the 
class may select the people to play 
the parts in the first scene. 

Cynthia plays Madame Curie as 
tho she is enchanted by imminent 
discovery. Her mind is not taxed by 
trying to recall expressions of the 
author. Because she admires Mad- 
ame Curie for her courage, persist- 
ence, and strength, she puts these 
qualities into her interpretation of 
the great woman scientist. 

Tim sees things in Sherwood For- 
est that a young poet might see. 
His mind is not restricted by lines 
and directions of a playwright. He 
is free to envision the pleasing 
countryside of his imagination. 
The creative-dramatist relies on 


his own vision and creative ability 
in making up words as he goes 
along. 


Not like Formal Theater 


Creative dramatics does not in- 
tend to compete with formal thea- 
ter. The formal play exists and is 
planned for the audience. Creative 
dramatics is for the participating 
child, altho what is accomplished 
may prove entertaining to others. 

Playing a scene may take only 
five minutes. After some discussion, 
it may be played again, with a 
change of cast. 

“Gee, those third-graders really 
ate it up,” Dick said after a per- 
formance of Why the Chimes 
Rang. His face beamed with satis- 
faction as the appreciative children 
scrambled out of the auditorium. 

The teacher should be alert to 
include the shyest child. Ross 
pulled the stage curtains for weeks. 
One day he volunteered to be in a 
crowd scene. The teacher saw his 
timid hand, and he was chosen. 

Next time, Ross opened the door 
for the herald. Soon he was playing 
larger parts, and one day he played 
a prince. His classmates commended 
him. Even if he never stands before 
a group again as an actor, the con- 
fidence he gained has been immeas- 
urable. 

Sometimes the teacher makes a 
tape recording of such a play to 
keep on file or for the entertain- 
ment and education of the children. 
It is wonderful fun to hear your 
own words just as you spoke them. 


Self-Assurance That Lasts 


These experiences add a good 
deal to the self-assurance of our 
young people. Children who have 
taken part in these classes may not 
become proficient actors, but they 
should now be able to face with 
greater equanimity conversational 
and speaking situations. 

Creative-drama classes can be 
held in the school, church, com- 
munity center, or on the play- 
ground, Given guidance and a per- 
missive atmosphere, the creative 
spirit of the child may be set free. 


# # 


In the safety of the creative-dra- 
matics group, fourth- and fifth- 
graders portray witches. Their 

e is primarily for their 
own benefit, not for an audience. 
















ORRECT spelling, like correct 
C grammar, is important because 
the way in which an idea is ex- 
pressed adds to or subtracts from 
its status—and that of the communi- 
cator. 

To give a simple example: The 
billet-doux from a swain that reads 
“I luv you verry much” may express 
a touching sentiment, but the mis- 
spelling makes the message pathetic 
or ridiculous rather than _pulse- 
tingling. And, of course, if spelling 
is too bad, a message becomes 
virtually incomprehensible. 

The American public school, as 
in generations past, remains dedi- 
cated to the responsibility of teach- 
ing its students to spell. However, 
in modern schools more and more 
teachers are teaching spelling func- 
tionally, and because parents are 
not used to this method, they have 
the uneasy feeling that youngsters 
aren't receiving adequate training 
in this area. 


Tue functional approach places 
the emphasis on spelling words cor- 
rectly in context rather than memo- 
rizing long lists of esoteric words 
that have scarcely a nodding ac- 
quaintance with an average per- 
son’s writing vocabulary. 

In yesterday’s schools, spelling 
was considered a separate subject, 
isolated from the rest of the cur- 
riculum. Spelling bees were the 
acid test of spelling proficiency. 
Contestants took great pride in reel- 
ing off jawbreakers like shibboleth, 
schismatic, and verdigris. It was 
all most impressive but about as 
useful as learning to ride a bicycle 
standing on one’s head. 

In today’s schools, children con- 
centrate on learning to spell the 
words they need for their written 
expression. This approach is com- 
bined with developing the habit of 
using the dictionary for unusual 
words and of carefully proofreading 
written work. Reinforcing the 
whole spelling program are the 
teachers’ concerted efforts to instil 
in each student the desire to spell 
correctly in all subjectmatter areas. 


Learninc to spell in English is a 
difficult art. Silent letters are found 
Miss Schofield is principal of the Ken- 


nard Elementary School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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in beginning, medial, and final 
positions. The “k” in know, the “a” 
in weak, and the “b” in comb are 
examples. 

Some sounds are expressed in 
various ways. For example, the 
sound of “f” is sometimes spelled 
“gh” as in cough, “ph” as in phone, 
as well as “‘f” itself. Homonyms con- 
tribute any number of possibilities 
for errors. 

Another difficulty arises from the 
fact that we borrow from many 


DEFINITIONS 


Bore, n. A person who talks 
when you want him to listen. 


Brain, n. An apparatus with which 
we think that we think. 


Me, pron. The objectionable case 
of I. The personal pronoun in 
English has three cases, the dom- 
inative, the objectionable, and the 
oppressive. Each is all three. 


Once, adv. Enough. 
—Ambrose Bierce 


languages and thereby introduce 
spelling difficulties peculiar to 
those languages. 

Many spelling errors happen be- 
cause the flow of thought races be- 
yond the physical capacity to write 
or think thru the spelling of words. 
With each misspelling of a word, 
wrong habits are begun or prac- 
ticed. 


Wir full knowledge of the dif- 
ficulties to be overcome, the teach- 
er sets up the following goals: 

1.To give pupils a mastery of 
the words found to be most fre- 
quently used in children’s writing. 

2.To give pupils the skills 
needed to spell additional words as 
they engage in daily writing. 

3.To provide pupils with the 
know-how to teach themselves the 
correct spelling of words. 

4. To teach pupils where to look 
for words about which they are 
doubtful. 

5.To develop in pupils an 
awareness of the need for correct 
spelling and the ability to evaluate 
their own progress in developing 
spelling skills. 

Spelling texts are specifically de- 
signed to help teachers achieve the 
first goal. They include words most 


often found in children’s writ 
work at various grade levels. 

Research has found that abg 
1000 words account for appra 
mately 92% of children’s writi 
It is apparent that these woh 
should be taught well and maste 
in the elementary grades. 

However, no given set of wo 
will adequately fill classroom 
quirements, since each child } 
special vocabulary needs. With 
in mind, the good teacher gives 
much individualized assistance 
possible. 

The spelling skills needed 
pupils include certain phonetic y 
derstandings, such as how 
sounds of letters are represen 
information about  syllabicati 
general principles for changj 
tenses of words, the formation 
plurals and _ possessives, and 
awareness of principles underlyi 
contractions. 

Use of phonics in reading pai 
vides a springboard to phonics 
spelling, but a positive one 0 
when so taught. (In teaching c 
dren to read, however, teachers 
careful to avoid directing too m 
attention to how words are spe 
because it is likely to interfere wi 
the development of good readi 
habits.) 


Fixinc any skill requires practi 
and learning to spell is no exa 
tion. Spelling texts usually provi 
practice exercises, and most tea 
ers supplement these with assi 
ments of their own. Both kinds 
practice are designed to provi 
experience in writing and seej 
the words in written form, as W 
as to make the child examine 
words closely by pointing out 
silent letter or conformance to 
deviation from the usual spelli 
pattern. 
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Because spelling is a written skill, 
teachers emphasize written practice 
rather than oral. However, few of 
them think there is any value in 
the repetitious writing of words, 
since after the second or third writ- 
ing, automatic production takes 
over for thinking. 

In many schools, spelling is 
taught in special periods, but the 


M results are checked in all forms of 


written composition. 

Research has shown that not 
more than an hour and 15 minutes 
a week should be allotted to spell- 
ing as a special subject or in special 


periods as part of the language-arts 


program. 

In teaching new words, teachers 
make sure that pupils understand 
their meaning and know how to use 
them in sentences. Each word is 
pronounced carefully, used in a 
sentence, and pronounced again. 

Correct pronunciation is very 
important, because faulty pronun- 
dation accounts for the misspelling 
of many words, such as goverment 
for government and probly for 
probably. Teachers, therefore, give 
both group and individual practice 
in learning to hear and say sounds 
and sequences of sounds. 


Art THE start of a spelling lesson, 
it is common practice to give a pre- 
test, after which each pupil (gener- 
ally working on a cooperative basis 
with another pupil) concentrates 
on the words he misspelled in this 
test. In the retest, students are re- 
sponsible only for the words that 


“were missed the first time; altho in 


a final test at the end of the week, 


"everyone in the class is responsible 


for the entire test. 

Spelling bees, as I suggested 
earlier, are seldom used today as a 
testing device because they give the 
greatest practice to those who have 





barents 
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least need of it and because they 
are not an accurate indication of a 
child’s ability to spell correctly in 
writing activities. 


In sumMarizinc, it should be 
pointed out that schools have 
various approaches to the teaching 
of spelling and that once beyond a 
basic list of words, differences of 
opinion exist as to what words 
to teach and in what sequence. 

However, teachers generally agree 
that the teaching of spelling should 
be direct, the practice meaningful, 
and the testing situation similar to 
actual situations requiring spelling. 

Along with the teaching of the 
phonetic and _ structural skills, 
teachers help pupils pick up the 
know-how to teach themselves new 
words. The attainment of this ob- 
jective is probably one of the most 
lasting results of instruction. 

Teachers ask themselves the fol- 
lowing questions in order to check 
on the adequacy of their spelling 
instruction: 

Does the instruction prepare the 
student to approach learning situa- 
tions on his own? Does the student 
think of the sounds and the letters? 
Does he see certain structural ele- 
ments? Does he (and this is partic- 
ularly important in our language) 
see conformance with or deviation 
from usual patterns? Does he have 


Developing the dictionary 
habit is a part of instruc- 
tion in spelling. 
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the habit established of editing his 
written work, especially his spelling 
of words? Is his interest stimulated 
in spelling and meaning of words? 

And they ask an important over- 
all question: Does the student have 
sufficient motivation? Teachers 
know that in teaching spelling the 
psychological approach is particu- 
larly important. Once teachers have 
convinced youngsters that it makes 
a real difference whether they learn 
to spell well or not and that they 
can become better spellers, then 
half the battle is won. 


Tue language teacher can’t do 
the job alone. Teachers of all sub- 
jects at all levels must carry on a 
concerted campaign (emphasizing, 
of course, that spelling is never 
more important than the thoughts 
to be expressed). And parents can 
lend a hand, too, by sensitizing 
their children to the need of cor- 
rect spelling in the writing they do 


at home. + + 































TEACHERS SHOULD KNOW US 
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“ryHE Shame of America,” “Teen- 
f oni Riots,” “Tomboys with 
Knives”: We have seen these head- 
lines in newspapers and magazines. 
No wonder most adults think that 
ours is a wayward generation. 

But these headlines don’t give a 
complete picture. What of the mil- 
lions of us teenagers who try hard 
to be decent law-abiding citizens? 

At our high school one day, a 
student brought in an article by 
a teacher condemning teenagers. 
“Today’s Teenagers Are Too 
Tough for Any Teacher,” the head- 
line read. Suddenly we'd had 
enough of writers who would give 
the public the impression that teen- 
agers have traded in the football 
for the switch-blade knife. We ex- 
pected more from a teacher; teach- 
ers should know us. 

Something cried to be done. But 
what? After a good deal of discus- 
sion, we decided to contact the 
educators of America, to ask them 
what they really thought of teenage 
behavior. 


In racu of our three junior 
classes we elected a president and 
a vicepresident for the project. 
These officers formed a coordinat- 
ing committee, and their number 
was brought to seven with the elec- 
tion of a boy to act as tie-breaker. 

The coordinating committee met 
with our principal and with the 
school superintendent, who were 
familiar with the condemning arti- 
cle. They expressed their enthus- 
iasm for our idea by offering to 
back us financially up to $1000. 
(Our total expenses turned out to 
be nearly $500 below this limit.) 

The students were relieved to 
have the committee report that the 
plan had administrative backing, 
but all of us agreed it was our duty 
to attempt to finance at least part 
of the project ourselves. 

We held several candy sales, 
which grossed $70. Two sophomore 
classes that wanted to help also 
sold candy and sent out various 
teams to wash cars at $1 per car. 
Their efforts brought in a total of 
$104.30. 
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Meanwhile, our questionnaire 
committee made up a tentative 
form, directed toward administra- 
tors, to be used for interviews in 
our local area. Harold Hand of the 
University of Illinois, an authority 
on questionnaires, advised that we 
prepare a second form to send to 
teachers. 

Accordingly, with Dr. Hand’s 
help, we formulated an entirely 
different questionnaire. From a di- 
rectory of approximately 25,000 
schools in the country, one thou- 
sand schools were carefully picked 
to include all sizes and locations. 
To the principal of each school, we 
planned to send a set of three 
questionnaires—one for him to fill 
out and two for him to give indi- 
vidual teachers according to our 
instructions, which were designed 
to avoid partiality. 

Enrolments of these schools ran 
the scale—from less than 200 to 
more than 2000. The grades em- 
braced were mostly nine thru 12. 

In early April, we mailed 3000 
questionnaires—approximately 60 
each to every state in the nation, 
reaching all sizes of communities, 
rural and fetropolitan alike. 

Detroit, New Orleans, Denver, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, 
and Washington, D. C., were a few 
of the cities on our roster of metro- 
politan areas. Other communities 
included Nashville; Omaha; Fort 
Worth; Tallahassee; Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado; Devil’s Lake, North 
Dakota; and Waterville, Maine. 

We were astonished at the swift- 
ness and volume of the replies. 
Fifty-four percent were returned. 


Wihirn our classes set in high 
gear, we were able to tabulate 
as many as 100 of the four-page 
questionnaires in an hour’s time. 

When our tabulation was com- 
plete, we discovered that 97% or 
978 out of 1007 teachers did not 
agree that “Teenagers Are Too 
Tough for Any Teacher.” Only 
.2% of teenage students were con- 
sidered by their high-school princi- 
pals as being “too tough for any 
teacher.” 


The students at Kirkwood (Mo4 
High School were tired of read 
ing newspaper and magazine 
articles decrying their genera 
tion. When a national new 
paper supplement printed a 
item called “Today’s Teenag 

Are Too Tough for Any Teach 
er,” three of Charlotte Bel 
Conley’s 11th-grade Engli 

classes decided to “erase the slu 
given the name of youth.” Wit 
a minimum of help from Mr. 
Conley, the teenagers spen 
seven months in research, pro 
duced an eye-opening repo 

which appears here in shortene 
form. Their statement will be « 
special interest to teachers w 

have studied the NEA Resear 

Division’s study of “Teac 

Opinion on Pupil Behavior 
1955-56.” (See NEA _ Journ 

September 1956, pages 339-42 


Five hundred and eight pri 
pals out of 564 reported that 
teachers in their schools had 
the profession in the past th 
years because they felt that te¢ 
agers were too tough for them 
for similar reasons. Forty- 
stated that during that time on 
one teacher left for this rease 
11 said that two left, and on 
three reported that five or six 
during the three years. 

One question that teachers 
asked was how long they thought 
should take for a class to come 
order at the start of a period. 
question was included because 
had been shocked by the authe 
observation that she spent as m 
as the first 15 minutes of a peri 
gathering her students from vari¢ 
parts of the room, where they 
wrestling or exchanging col 
books. 

A majority of the teachers 
ported that they considered 
classes should settle down imi 
diately upon the ringing of the be 

Of those polled, only one tead 
out of more than 1000 tolera 
wrestling in the classroom. Thi 
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permitted the reading of comic 
books. 

Fifty percent of the high-school 
educators would not permit any of 
the activities that the author said 
took place in her class. A number 
said that some gum chewing, light 
whispering and day dreaming went 
on in their classrooms, but teachers 
who would countenance rude and 
sarcastic comments or the throwing 
of miscellaneous objects were a 
rarity. 


Since so much of the current 
storm simmers down to a question 
of discipline, we decided to dis- 
cover just what the mentors of our 
public-school systems considered 
the chief purpose of discipline. 

From six possible answers, the 
great majority selected “assisting 
students to achieve the goals of 
which they are capable” tho a few 
felt that “creating satisfactory 
working conditions in the class” 
best fitted the bill. 

Teachers and principals do not 
deny the existence of behavior dif- 
ficulties in the schools, but the re- 
turns confirmed our belief that the 
problems do not deserve the blar- 
ing headlines accorded them. 


Ir was interesting to note that 
many of the educators who filled 
out our questionnaire were in- 
clined to add comments. 

A teacher in West Virginia won 
our applause with this declaration: 
“Why should a teacher class a child 
too tough to handle? It’s her job to 
help him solve his problem. It just 
takes a bit more patience, interest, 
and effort.” 

With the cooperation of educa- 
tors like this, students are taking a 
good deal of initiative in meeting 
their problems. In 88% of the 
schools reporting, student-govern- 
ment organizations are helping 
young people establish more ma- 
ture behavior patterns. Nearly as 
many report a guidance program. 


Usinc a typical teacher and her 
day’s classes, let us briefly summa- 
rize what we found out by means 
of our survey. 

Miss Smith, hypothetical teacher, 
has about five classes and as many 
as 150 pupils per day. Her average 
number of students per period is 
between 26 and 30. Her classes are 
required to settle down for work 
when the bell rings. 

In her mind, “assisting students 


to achieve the goals of which they 
are capable” is the chief purpose of 
discipline. She is not overly strict 
but uses an informal type of disci- 
pline which does not deteriorate 
into license. 

Some gum chewers and _ whis- 
perers go unreprimanded, but gen- 
erally she keeps her classes well in 
hand, expecting punctuality, re- 
spect for teachers and fellow pupils, 
daily lessons prepared, and neces- 
sary tools brought to class. 

Discussions on the topics of poli- 
tics, religion, racial prejudice, pov- 
erty, worldly success, or character 
traits do not tend to create disci- 
plinary difficulties in her classroom. 

Miss Smith may turn to the 
guidance counselor for assistance 
or to obtain information on the 
background of any of her pupils. 
Her classes may be integrated, but 
this does not affect the facility with 
which she teaches. She is preparing 
many of her students for a college 
future. 

Miss Smith is tolerant but sets 
definite limits on behavior. She 
has no intention of leaving teach- 
ing because “today’s teenagers are 
too tough.” She likes young people 
—and they like her. : 


As the survey progressed, a record of pertinent facts was kept on the chalkboard. 
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“WELCOME TO QUR SCHOOL, JIM” 


“ OOD MORNING,” smiled Miss 
Smith as two boys approached 
her desk. 

“This is Jim, Miss Smith,’ 
Bill. 

“Hello, Jim, we need a boy like 
you. Thank you for bringing him to 
our room, Bill.” 

Turning to leave, Bill called, 
“See you around, Jim. Hope you 
like our school.” 


said 


Miss SmitH looked into wistful 
brown eyes peering at her across 
the desk. To her those eyes seemed 
to be saying, “I need you. I may 
not be in your school long, but I 
want to do things the other boys do. 
Won't you help me?” 

Kindly she asked, “Where have 
you been living, Jim?” 

“Michigan,” he replied shyly. 

“Oh, I have always wanted to go 
to Michigan. And where else have 
you been? Georgia? Tennessee? I 
used to live in Tennessee.” 

Responding to her friendliness, 
she said, “I lived in Tennessee, too, 
but not long. My folks move around 
a lot to get work. Florida makes 
17 states I’ve been in.” 

“My, that’s a lot of states to see. 
Could you name them?” 

Jim began with Louisiana, and 
with some prompting named the 17 
states. 

Unobtrusively, while they talked, 
Miss Smith recorded a few notes. 
“You're a smart boy to remember 
all those states. I know that the 
boys and girls will want to hear 
about your travels.” She guided 
him to a nearby seat and called to 
a boy entering the classroom. 

“Clyde, this is Jim, who Has just 
moved here from Michigan.” 


Scenes like this one occur often 
in Florida schools. Because many 
agricultural migrants move into the 


Miss Sutton is supervisor, Pilot Proj- 


ect on the Education of Migratory Chil- 
dren, Northampton County, Virginia, 
and Palm Beach County, Florida. The 
project is sponsored by the National 
Council on Agricultural Life and Labor 
in cooperation with the schoolboards of 
Northampton County and Palm Beach 
County. Photo is from NEA-State Asso- 
ciation film, “A Desk for Billie.” 
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area during the winter months to 
work in the vegetable crops, school 
enrolment junips in the period be- 
tween October 15 and midterm. 
Knowihg too well that the migrant 
child often leaves as unexpectedly 
as he comes, school personnel strive 
to make his stay, tho brief, as valu- 
able as possible. 

Miss Smith’s thoughts this morn- 
ing were filled with Jim: “I must 
help him to feel a part of this 
group. He feels insecure, but al- 
ready he is beginning to open up. 
How can I help him feel important 
to this class? 

“The resident children have read 
Judy’s Journey, and they under- 
stand how lonesome the migrant 
child must sometimes be without 
the chance to make real and lasting 
friends. I have explained how par- 
ents like Jim’s contribute to the 
economy of our community. The 
children and I have planned our 
study of foods for this time of year 
so that newcomers like Jim can tell 
us how foods are grown in different 
parts of our country. 

“We will show Jim that we are 
interested in him as a person, too. 
I'll give him time to browse and 
explore. Clyde will be a helpful 
‘big brother’.” 

Then facing the children, Miss 
Smith spoke pleasantly: “Boys and 
girls, some of you already have met 
your newest classmate, but now 
Clyde is going to introduce him to 
all of us.” 


“This is James Arthur Brown,” 
said Clyde, “but he calls himself 
Jim. Jim, these are the boys and 
girls of the fourth grade.” 

The children responded in uni- 
son, “Hello, Jim.” 

Clyde continued, “Jim arrived 
here last Friday from Michigan. He 
went to five different schools last 
year. This is his first time in Flor- 
ida, but he has lived in 16 other 
states.” 


Turvuovut most of the morning, 
Clyde showed Jim around the class- 
room, told him about the various 
group activities, and explained 
when he would have his turn at the 
art supplies, the record-player, and 
the library. Later, Clyde and Jim 
joined their classmates in the shar- 
ing period. 

Miss Smith sat across from Jim 
and smiled at him as she said, 
“Who has something to share with 
us this morning?” 

“I saw a car with a Kentucky 
license,” someone volunteered. 

“Good; that’s a new state for us. 
Will you find it on our map?” 

The boy pulled down the map 
and wrote Kentucky on the board 
near it. Miss Smith called on Jane 
to explain to Jim what was being 
done. “We have been playing a 
game,” said Jane. “We watch for 
cars with a license plate from out 
of the state. Then we find that state 
on the map and write the state on 
the board.” Jim was brought into 


Billie Davis’ teachers also realized the value of 
giving the new migrant child some responsibility. 
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The name of every new student 


the game by identifying Michigan. 

A class enterprise in preparing 
a story drew Jim in even more. Not 
knowing the level on which he 
could read, the teacher guided the 
children in composing a story which 


she felt that he could read easily: - 


Today is Monday. 

We have a new boy in our room. 

His name is Jim. 

Jim moved here from Michigan. 

His father will help to pack and 
ship vegetables. 

Welcome to our school, Jim. 

The children read the story to- 
gether, and Jim could feel their 
friendly eyes on him as they read, 
“Welcome to our school, Jim.” He 
read the story aloud to the group, 
and as he finished a broad smile 
spread across his face and he looked 
appreciatively at Miss Smith and at 
the children. 


Arrerwarps, Clyde took Jim on 
a tour of the school building. When 
they returned, the class was discus- 
sing places. where foods are grown. 
Jim was able to identify some vege- 
tables which he had seen as his fam- 
ily moved about the country. 

Summing up, Miss Smith said, 
“Jim has told us about vegetables, 
two of which he has seen growing 
in other states. Perhaps it would be 
a good idea to find out about other 
vegetables which we should add to 
our list. Who will volunteer to find 
out all he can about a vegetable and 
tell us tomorrow?” 
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is posted on the bulletinboard. 


“I want to tell you about celery. 
Dad took me to see the new celery 
machine on his farm last Saturday,” 
said a boy. 

“That'll be fine, John. Is there 
anyone else?” 

Jim was hesitant, but he wanted 
to try. “I'll tell you about onions. 
I'll ask my pa to tell me about them 
tonight. He used to bushel great 
big onions in Texas.” 

It had worked. Jim had contrib- 
uted to the group, and he was 
pleased to have some special re- 
sponsibility for tomorrow. 


Tue day passed quickly. Jim ex- 
plored the school with Clyde, saw 
the rest rooms, auditorium, library, 
gymnasium, and the room for spe- 
cial school activities. In the hall, on 
a colorful sign labeled “Welcome 
new students,” he saw his name and 
the names of his two sisters, along 
with several others. 

During the play period he played 
ball with the boys. Clyde was a 
captain and had chosen him first. 

He ate lunch in the lunchroom 
with Clyde seated next to him. Miss 
Smith talked with them while they 
ate. Bill came by his table and said, 
“Hi! Have you seen your name on 
the bulletin board?” Jim smiled and 
nodded. 

Now it was midafternoon. Just 
as he was finishing copying an as- 
signment in his new notebook, Miss 
Smith approached. 

She gave him a letter for his 


ELIZABETH SUTTON 





parents, welcoming them to the 
school community and asking for 
some information needed for school 
records. 

Then she added, “This is to be 
your own special notebook to take 
with you when you leave this school 
and I know you will have other 
stories and things to put in it. I'll 
help you. And here is a map of the 
United States. It is small enough 
to put in your special notebook.” 

Jim took a box of crayons from 
the supply cabinet and began to 
color the map. 


As HE colored, smoothly, careful- 
ly, Jim thought of all the fine things 
which had happened to him that 
day. Already he was looking for- 
ward to coming to school tomorrow. 
He would ask Miss Smith to let him 
help plant the class garden. And he 
would paint some, too. 

As Miss Smith reviewed the hap- 
penings of the day, she thought 
of the hundreds of thousands of 
children like Jim whose families 
follow the crops across our country. 
These are children deprived of con- 
tinuous educational experiences be- 
cause they move into two, three— 
yes, even six and seven—states dur- 
ing one school term. 

In moving from farm to farm, 
they may have lived in as many as 
15 or more school districts altho 
they may have enrolled in only a 
few schools. These are children 
who, tho they have much informa- 
tion to contribute, often are behind 
two years or more in reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling skills. 

“What are my jobs as a teacher 
while Jim is in my classroom?” Miss 
Smith asked herself. She listed the 
important things to try to do. 

As she looked over her list, she 
thought: “This is America. These 
boys and girls have had different 
experiences and they have like- 
nesses. But their differences and 
their likenesses are those of all 
Americans, and I must teach each 
of them the principles of living 
and working together.” + - + 
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* BETHEL COMES TO CON 


CEA’s 1956 state leadership conference successfully 
used the group-development approach. 


EVELOPING leadership at the 
zeta and local level is one of 
the major priorities of the Con- 
necticut Education Association. Its 
Lakeville Leadership Conference, 
held annually for the last seven 
years, has become one of the top 
education-association meetings in 
the state. 

Last year, after experimenting 
with a variety of approaches, the 
CEA turned for help to the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory, a sub- 
division of NEA’s Adult Education 
Division. NTL conducts training 
programs each summer at Bethel, 
Maine, and in addition has carried 
on similar programs for leading in- 
dustrial groups, for national as- 
sociations such as the American 
Red Cross, and for a number of 
educational and community groups 
both here and abroad. 

CEA officials (a 
whom had attended 


number of 
sessions at 


Mr. Delisle is public-relations director, 
Connecticut Education Association, 
Hartford. 


Bethel) asked Leland Bradford, 
NTL director, if he and his staff 
would be willing to hold an inten- 
sive three-day workshop in group 
development at Lakeville. The 
officials recognized that the train- 
ing normally takes much longer but 
urged NTL to undertake a con- 
densed version as a sort of pilot 
project for state education leaders. 
After some hesitancy, the NTL 
staff decided the idea was feasible 
and accepted the challenging as- 
signment. Marjorie Banks, guid- 
ance counselor at the Roger Lud- 
lowe High School in Fairfield, was 
appointed general chairman of the 
conference, and plans were initi- 
ated for a “Bethel” in Lakeville. 


On September 27, about 175 dele- 
gates representing local education 
associations thruout the state regis- 
tered at Lakeville for what was to 
become a memorable experience. 

Awaiting them was a staff of 12 
trainers, drawn from NTL person- 
nel and from psychology and soci- 


ology departments of some of the 
top universities in the East, as well 
as from the leadership-training 
division of the Episcopal Church, 
the National Council of YMCAs, 
and others who had taken part in 
a workshop at Bethel. 

After a short general meeting, in 
which characteristics of group be- 
havior were explored, the delegates 
were assigned to groups of about 
15. Each of the groups had a his- 
torian to record the experiences of 
the group and an NTL trainer 
whose principal role was to observe 
and periodically make interpreta- 
tive remarks designed to explain 
what the group was experiencing. 
Otherwise, the groups were literally 
on their own. 

The delegates found this a very 
different kind of conference. In- 
stead of being talked at, all the 
participants were involved in group 
situations where they had _ to 
analyze leadership problems, find 
out how effective each person was 
in working with education-associa- 


This is a general view of “Regional City” groups re-eval- 


uating their activities before the scheduled “board” meeting. 
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on groups, examine basic causes 
apathy and lack of responsibility 
association work, and discover 
ow to improve their own leader- 
Faced with the responsibility of 
lecting leaders, aims, and agenda, 
oups began to experience difficul- 
es, and a certain amount of frus- 
ation developed. However, the 
TL group had a purpose in set- 
g up such a situation, for with- 
t previously assigned agenda or 
aders it is possible for individuals 
see more clearly how behavior 
pvelops among group members. 
s the sessions go on, the mechanics 
group behavior begin to show up 
a way which would be impos- 
ble in normal group situations. 
Thus such groups actually be- 
me laboratory groups in which 
tople become much more diag- 
pstically sensitive to what really 
pappens in committees and associa- 
on meetings as well as much more 
yare of the consequences of their 
thavior and of how they as indi- 
duals appear to others. 
It was possible to see how certain 
rsonalities within the group 
shed with each other, how one 
dividual seemed to irk the whole 
pup, and how bids for leadership 
fsome would be set back by lack 
Tesponse from others. 
After devoting Thursday even- 
gand most of Friday to this kind 
Seemingly aimless activity, the 
up began to sense some of the 
idual reactions to group situa- 
It also saw the tensions and 
Ws which exist among individ- 
in most groups. 


10TOS 


f Un Saturday morning, the real 
be of leadership training was 
sed to the conference delegates 
in they plunged into a com- 
fity situation in which educa- 
Fassociation groups struggled 
‘a variety of other community 
ips toward an educational goal. 
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Climax of the role-playing activities was the meeting of the schoolboard 
in each Regional City group to decide on the matter of the new school. 


Out of this day-long experience, 
real learning about educational 
leadership in school ‘and com- 
munity began to emerge. 

For this situation, the hypotheti- 
cal community of Regional City 
was created. Because of their large 
number, delegates to the confer- 
ence were separated into two equal 
groups. Each group received a 
thoro briefing on the historical, 
economic, and social background of 
the city and was provided with 
elaborate maps. 

The same problem was presented 
to both groups: whether to build a 
large new high school (including 
a junior college) , to construct a few 
small high schools on the periphery 
of the city, or to do nothing. 


Ir was at this point that the con- 
ference caught fire. After nearly 
two days of experimental learning 
with attendant frustration, the 
delegates were filled with excite- 
ment as they -poured their newly 
acquired learning into this com- 
munity situation. 

Each of the two Regional City 
groups (working in separate large 
rooms) was subdivided into typical 
community units such as the PTA, 
board of education, taxpayers as- 
sociation, and League of Women 
Voters. 

Entering into their roles in the 
most realistic fashion, each. unit 
bargained for its own special in- 
terest. In a bedlam of noise and 
activity, proposals and counterpro- 
posals were tossed about. 


To add to the excitement, each 
of the Regional City groups had a 
local radio station which broad- 
cast news of special developments 
during the day’s activities. 

To prevent any letdown, the 
various units sat together in the 
dining-room for lunch and con- 
tinued to plan their strategy. 

The climax of the day’s activi- 
ties was the meeting of the board of 
education in each Regional City 
group to decide on the matter of 
the new school. 

After this meeting, each com- 
munity group, with the help of its 
historians, analyzed the effect of its 
own trials and tribulations on 
planning and reaching its goals. 

The reports of the historians 
were made available to the entire 
conference, and the NTL staff car- 
ried on futher analysis of the diffi- 
culties of community leadership. 

This day of intensive role-play- 
ing gave delegates a chance to try 
out what they had learned about 
group behavior during the previous 
two days of discussion. 


Tue basic objective of the work- 
shop, according to NTL Director 
Bradford, was to help develop 
“strong and wise individuals who 
can, alone and with others, reach 
good decisions about their prob- 
lems.” 

Many of the delegates went home 
feeling that as a result of this Lake- 
ville Conference the leaders of local 
teachers associations in Connecti- 
cut will do a more effective job. + 
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faye ne: today certainly cannot 
be blamed for being both ir- 
ritated and discouraged by some of 
the naive proposals for remedying 
the teacher shortage that are being 
advanced by lay persons and edu- 
cators. 

When a high official of a large 
foundation says in an article in a 
nationally circulated journal that 
“we have teachers enough now,” 
both teachers and the public are 
confused. 

Perhaps the final blow to the 
teacher’s morale comes when dis- 
cussion of an experiment with 
teacher aides implies that one 
teacher plus one teacher aide with 
no professional preparation can do 
the work of two teachers. 

This sort of thing must have an 
unfortunate effect on the teaching 
profession, on public understand- 
ing of educational problems, and 
on the attitude of young people 
who may be considering entering 
the teaching field. 

The reader may ask, “How is it 
that supposedly responsible _ per- 
sons make seemingly irresponsible 
suggestions?” The real reason is 
that the true role of the teacher is 
not understood. Not only lay peo- 
ple but even some college profes- 
sors have given little thought to 
the true meaning of teaching. 

Many people confuse education 
with training. They think all there 
is to education is the learning of 
subjects, the acquisition of skills. 
Not infrequently, these people will 
blame the schools for juvenile de- 
linquency yet make no provision in 
their educational thinking for the 
kind of education which seeks 
character development in addition 
to the Three Rs. 

In view of this situation it seems 
worthwhile to point out the dif- 





Dr. Melby, formerly dean of the School 
of Education, New York University, 
is Distinguished Professor of Education, 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing. 
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Teaching Is Not Baj 


ERNEST 0. MELBY 


ference between teaching and 
baby-sitting, between a_ profes- 
sionally prepared teacher and a 
teacher aide. 


First, we must have clearly in 
mind what is meant by education. 
All good education involves learn- 
ing. But more than that, it involves 
becoming. And unless what the 
pupil is learning helps him in his 
process of becoming, it is not very 
significant learning. 

Teaching is probably the most 
difficult and complex profession in 
our society. For example, a teacher 
needs fully as much knowledge as 
a doctor, and in addition the skills 
he needs are more subtle. His per- 
sonal life and behavior also play a 
larger role than is the case in 
medicine. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that a doctor’s success 
depends on what he does while a 
teacher’s success depends greatly on 
what he is. 

In teaching, while it makes some 
difference what is being done and 
how, the really all-important factor 
is who is doing it. For teaching is 
not a science. It is not a technology 
that can be subjected to routine 
analysis and managed by separation 
of planning and performance. It is 
an artistic performance in which 
the findings of science are used 
whenever applicable. 

No two teachers function in ex- 
actly the same way. Each is an 
artist who, to be successful, achieves 
an expert combination of science, 
art, and his own personality in 
creative living with pupils. 


Everyone knows something of 
the environment children need for 
their greatest growth and develop- 
ment. The required elements are 
security, affection, and freedom. So 
now we can ask, “What qualities 
and competencies must the true 
teacher possess if children are to 
enjoy that security, affection, and 
freedom?” 


























First of all, the teacher must hy 
faith in children, respect for t 
and love for them. Without th 
technical competence is of no gy , 
value. 

Individual human _ behavior 
largely a response to the beha 
of others. When others have f 
in us, we try to measure up to 


confidence. When others respect" 
we grow in_ self-esteem. of 
others love us and give us a s@ 


of belonging, we develop a fee 
of security; we relax and can be 
true selves. 

But faith, respect, and love} 
elements in teaching are j 
enough. They must be reinfo : 
by knowledge of the human or 
ism, understanding of human 
havior, insight into the proble 
human society, and a high levé 
cultural development. 





As THe teacher functions, h 
hardly conscious of the many 
sonal resources he is employing, 
is reacting to pupils with his 
personality, as indeed the p 
are reacting to him. 

Now, in thus reacting to pu 
what does the teacher do? 
studies each child. He gives 
interprets tests. Every fact abo 
child must be carefully consid@y 
in relation to all other fac 
personality traits, to home ba 
ground, and to characteristig 
the child that are discovered 
daily observation. 

This observation must be dg 
by a skilled and competent pe 
It cannot safely be left to an 
prepared teacher aide. Nor c@ 
safely be left to a subjectmal 
specialist no matter how eruge™! 
One can be a brilliant mathe 
tician and still know little 
children. | em 

Recently a columnist attempyPP 
to ridicule teacher-certification} P! 
quirements by claiming, “Einsg ® 
could not teach in our pul" & 
schools.” Would this same 
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- 7 leplore the fact that a most distin- 
nig buished physiologist cannot prac- 
t UN ice medicine? 
‘© 8M In some cases our certification re- 
. uirements may be faulty, but they 
Vi0" Bre at least an effort to provide for 
ehavjur children teachers who know 
ve fe ething about children as well 
to tis about subjects. 
Pct We are short of doctors as well 
of teachers. Does anyone serious- 
4 By propose that we solve the short- 
e ge of medical men by providing 
bed m with untrained doctor aides— 
low ides who are, let us say, mothers 


bossessed of attractive personalities 
ad reasonable intelligence? Of 
gurse not. 

But some laymen think almost 
nybody who knows a little arith- 
metic, reading, spelling, and writ- 
ng can teach elementary school. 
hese same laymen (and many col- 
ege professors) think a high-school 


s, " 
eacher needs only to know his sub- 


ny 


It seems clear, then, that the 
#ducational profession has failed 

ignally to educate the public as 
| o what is involved in teaching. 


Tue confusion in the public 


io lind is nowhere more devastating 
asidag? OUT profession than in its effect 
facts the attitude of young people 
e bapomsidering teaching as a profes- 
‘stim. Make no mistake about it, 
ered puere is a teacher shortage. And the 


Phortage will become more and 
gidre serious unless more young 
gople of ability and personality 
gan be induced to enter teaching. 
df knowledge of subjectmatter is 
i you need to teach, will young 
meople feel teaching is a true pro- 
m@csion? I do not think so. If one 
er and one pleasant housewife 
uake two teachers, will young 
people feel teaching is a profession 
ot promise? Hardly. 

Recently a columnist wrote thus 
pul’ teaching: “You can’t beat the 
tours, and the pay is getting bet- 
fr.” Will such talk attract young 
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people to teaching? No. American 
youth are not seeking easy jobs; 
they seek positions of influence in 
society. 

It would be far better to tell our 
young people that teaching is the 
most difficult of professions, that it 
calls for broad understandings, 
highly developed skills of an artis- 
tic and scientific character, out- 
going personality, human warmth, 
and exceptional interest in people. 


WE witt do well to be skeptical 
of the many oversimplified solu- 
tions now being proposed to cure 
the teacher shortage. Scientists 
brought in from industry may help 
with specialized phases of their 
subject. But théy will have neither 
the understanding, the skill, nor 
the time to. study and live with 
their students and be teachers in a 
real way. At best, they are resource 
persons that we should provide 
over and above a full allotment of 
competent teaching-staff members. 

And the movement to permit 
graduates of liberal-arts colleges to 
teach without professional prepara- 
tion may not serve us much better. 


PHOTO BY FRED J. MAROON 


In the main, those who advocate 
this course are college professors 
who see little in their students but 
their subjectmatter progress and 
various lay leaders who have never 
thought much about education ex- 
cept in subjectmatter terms. 

In America we have undertaken 
a really great task, that of helping 
every individual to become all he is 
capable of becoming. 

This task entails far more than 
teaching subjects. It means study- 
ing human beings, becoming aware 
of their unique interests and ca- 
pacities, helping them with their 
learning difficulties, guiding their 
personal development, helping 
them to understand and appreciate 
our cultural and spiritual heritage, 
and, most important, living with 
them creatively. 

This is more than baby-sitting. 
It is not a part-time occupation for 
persons whose major activity is 
elsewhere. It is not an appropriate 
assignment for the college graduate 
with no professional preparation. 
It is a challenge to even the most 
gifted, most understanding, profes- 
sionally prepared teacher. + # 
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THE 
DENVER 
PLAN 
PAYS 


for attendance 
at professional 
meetings. 


NEWELL B. WALTERS 


NE of the demonstrated accom- 
O plishments of national and re- 
gional professional organizations 
is the impact of their excellent and 
diversified programs upon our edu- 
cational system. Taking part in 
these programs increases the pro- 
fessional competency of educators, 
broadens their outlook, and stimu- 
lates their thinking—all of which 
results in better schools for our 
boys and girls. 

However, the maximum benefit 
cannot be achieved if administra- 
tors are the only people who are 
given the opportunity of attending 
professional meetings and partici- 
pating in programs. Making it 
financially possible for a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the school 
personnel to attend national and 
regional professional meetings is a 
fine way to vitalize and enrich in- 
service programs. 


In tHE Denver public schools, 
payment of all expenses to attend 
professional meetings is provided 
each year for 38 employes. The 


‘Mr. Walters is director of pe 
services, Denver public schools, and 
NEA director for Colorado. 
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plan is designed to improve instruc- 
tion thru firsthand observance of 
other technics and methods, to 
maintain proper perspective of our 
own program of instruction, and to 
receive and share information and 
inspiration. 

The program has the advantage 
of distributing opportunities and 
responsibilities among as many em- 
ployes as possible. It is also evi- 
dence of Denver’s desire to cooper- 
ate in the efforts and services of 
other school systems and of profes- 
sional organizations and _ study 
groups thruout the country. 

In the early years of the Denver 
public schools, funds to attend 
professional meetings were usually 
provided for only the superintend- 
ent and his immediate staff. 

In 1938, a travel policy was 
adopted that also included prin- 
cipals and some other administra- 
tors. 

Then in 1949, Kenneth E. Ober- 
holtzer, superintendent of schools, 
and the executive committee of the 
Denver School Employees’ Council 
discussed the possibility of increas- 
ing the opportunities for all em- 
ployes to participate in national 
and regional professional meetings. 
The council is composed of em- 
ploye representatives and provides 
an opportinity for all employes to 
participate in policy determination. 

After this executive-committee 
meeting, a group of employes, thru 


* 
TEACHER WELFARE 


the council and with the help 
of the superintendent, prepared 
a recommended policy which was 
approved by the board of educa- 
tion and made effective on Decem- 
ber 1, 1951. 


Te present policy defines a pro- 
fessional meeting as a convention, 
annual meeting, or conference of 
an organization whose principal 
business is education, or meetings 
which help carry on the admin- 
istration of education. 

The opportunity to participate 
in the program is open to all em- 
ployes except probationary teachers 
(those who have served less than 
three years in the Denver public 


schools), elected delegates of 
ganizations, and persons who } 
already received an all-expense 
lowance under this policy. 

The 38 employes (and 
nates) who are picked each yeaj 
represent the Denver public sc 
at these national or regional 
fessional meetings are selected 
the following numbers from ang 
employes in the several design 
groups: 

Two from the director-super 
group; two from secondary-scl 
principals; seven from element 
school principals; three from 
group made up of assistant p 
pals, deans, supervising teach 
and school coordinators; 19 & 
classroom teachers; two from) 
school-nurse, social-worker, 
psychologist group; and three f 
noncertificated employes (cle 
secretaries, maintenance and 1] 
room employes) . 


In orpER to assure wides 
participation by employes in 
program, the procedures for 
determination of the represé 
tives allow for a_ proportio 
numbe: of recommended ag 
cants for every faculty or emp 
classification. 

Annually, a complete list of 
proved meetings is published. 
ers containing programs and o 
pertinent facts about these m 
ings and their sponsoring org 
zations are maintained by the 
partment of Employee Services 
are available for examination 
any employe. The list of mee 
is reviewed and revised twia 
year. 

In addition to the full-exp 
allocation, persons interested 
meetings of national or regi¢ 
groups taking place outside of 
orado may, on approval of the 
erintendent, receive 50% of 
total expense. 

Each representative who recé 
a travel allowance agrees to aq 
requests of any group of empl 
to pass along information obtai 
as a result of attendance at 
meeting. Persons who are gra 
leaves and allowances for at 
ance at professional meetings 
encouraged to visit schools & 
in the area and en route to or f 
the mectings. # 
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Since now is the time to make sum- 
mer-travel plans, we present this spe- 
cial section on educational travel. In- 
cluded are questions and answers about 
the NEA travel program, reminiscences 
of an NEA tour conductor, a discus- 
sion of inservice credit for travel, a 
potpourri of comments about NEA 
trips, and the results of a tour survey. 
Travel ads complete the feature. 

For further information about ed- 
ucational travel, write to Paul H. Kin- 
sel, director, NEA Division of Travel 
Service, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


(Photo shows Buddha statue in Japan.) 
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INcE the summer of 1946, be- 

tween seven and eight thou- 
sand teachers have traveled widely 
in this country and abroad as mem- 
bers of NEA tours. Many more 
thousands—students and fellow 
teachers—have shared these jour- 
neys vicariously thru slides, films, 
and travel talks. 

In spite of this, the NEA Divi- 
sion of Travel Service reports that 
it still receives frequent inquiries 
from those who have just learned 
of the many travel opportunities 
available to them as NEA members. 

Here, then, are some facts con- 
cerning the travel service which an- 
swer the questions most frequently 
asked: 

The Tour Areas. A wide selec- 
tion of geographic areas is offered 
to NEA travelers. Beginning 11 
years ago with short tours to New 
England, the West, and Mexico, 
the program now also includes Can- 
ada, Alaska, Hawaii, West Indies, 
Central America, South America, 
Europe, and—in keeping with the 
growing interest in Asia and Africa 
—tours thru West and Central 
Africa, “Round the Pacific,” and 
“Round the World.” A special five- 
weeks’ seminar in Washington on 
“The United States Government in 
Action” completes the list. 

Summertime Travel. NEA tours 
are group tours, averaging 20 to 30 
persons, and are offered only dur- 
ing June, July, and August. How- 
ever, an independent travel service 
is offered the year round to NEA 
members planning extensive travel 
singly or in small groups to Europe, 
the Near and Far East, and South 
America. 

Costs. 


Program costs for 1957 
range from $235 for the Washing- 
ton seminar to $2320 for round-the- 
world tours. NEA tour prices aver- 


age from 10% to 25% less than 
prices for similar tours offered by 
leading commercial travel organiza- 
tions. The Division of Travel Serv- 
ice is a nonprofit but self-sustaining 
activity of the NEA. 

Eligibility for Tour Member- 
ship. Anyone in the field of educa- 
tion, active or retired, is eligible for 


Top photo: Castle of Chillon at 
Montreux, Switzerland. Middle: Session 
at sea with tour director. Bottom: Gaspe 
Peninsula, province of Quebec, Canada. 


i 
tour membership. If space is avail.) 
able, a friend or member of the 
immediate family of an eligible per- 
son may join an NEA tour group, 
Membership is limited to adults, 
Persons not already members of 
the NEA must join the Association, 
There are no restrictions regarding 
race or religion. 

Academic Credit. Eight colleges 
and universities are offering aca- 
demic credit in 11 subjectmatter 
fields for participation in the 1957 
NEA travel programs. College 
Credit Sheet, available without 
charge from the Division of Travel 
Service, lists credit courses and per- 
sons to contact at each institution 
for information on enrolment and 
course requirements. 

Tour Directors. Directors of NEA 
tours are widely traveled educators 
who assist tour members with the 
practical aspects of their trip and, 
together with local people, provide 
interpretations of the area visited, 
A survey of last year’s roster of tour 
directors showed that all held at 
least an MA degree, with one-third 
holding PhDs. Average teaching ex- 
perience was 10 years. Number of 
times abroad for those conducting 
foreign tours ranged from two to 
20. 

Program. In addition to allowing 
a generous amount of time for 
sightseeing and pursuing individ- 
ual interests, all NEA tours include 
special program activities. There 
are occasional meetings with local 
teachers; visits to schools, farms, 
factories; and other activities. In- 
formal talks and discussions on as- 
pects of life in the areas visited are 
led by well-qualified local people. 

State ‘Association Travel Serv- 
ices. Twelve state education asso- 
ciations are sponsoring jointly with 
the Division of Travel Service cer- 
tain NEA tours for 1957. These 
states are: California, Colorado, II- 
linois, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Jersey, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Utah, and Washington. 
NEA members from these states can 
obtain information on the tours by 
writing their state association or the 
NEA Division of Travel Service. 


# # 


Dr. Schlagle is superintendent of 
schools, Kansas City, Kansas; member, 
Advisory Committee of the NEA Travel 
Division; NEA director for Kansas; and 
former NEA president. 
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A medieval town in Southern Germany. 


Kaleidoscope of Memories 


Reminiscences of a tour conductor . o. F. SLETWOLD 


I‘ 1945, the NEA tour program 


was only a dream. But in 1946, 
the dream became reality. 

I was tour conductor for that first 
NEA trip to Mexico, and since that 
time, conducting NEA tours has 
been a regular and important part 
of my summer life. 

The 11 summers have been mem- 
orable ones for me. I have seen the 
NEA travel program expand from 
two tours in neighboring Mexico 
to more than 35 tours covering 
most of the world. I have seen the 
number of NEA travelers grow 
from 205 in the summer of 1946 to 
1250 this past season. I have seen 
the tour program develop into one 
that has no equal anywhere when 
it comes to providing teachers with 
stimulating, interesting, enjoyable 
educational experiences at a price 
teachers can afford to pay. 


As I look back over the years, I 
am visited by memories—picking the 
fruit of California orange trees; 
watching native dances in Madrid; 
strolling thru the enchanting gar- 
dens at Victoria, British Colum- 


Mr. Sletwold, former president of the 
Iowa Education Association and an 
NEA tour conductor, teaches in East 
High School, Sioux City, Iowa. 
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bia; climbing the snowy Swiss Alps; 
hearing beautiful impromptu sing- 
ing in a Zurich railway station one 
bright Sunday morning; sitting 
around a campfire in the Arizona 
desert, listening to the music and 
verses of our colorful West; swim- 
ming in the Mediterranean on a 
warm afternoon; walking along the 
Bordeaux docks at sundown. 


I reEmMemBER the people, too— 
Tony Spitzer, our guide in Spain, 
who patiently interpreted his coun- 
try to us; the kindly concierge in 
Klosters, who carefully explained 
the four-language system of his na- 
tive Switzerland. (This man is one 


of the small minority of Swiss peo- 
ple who speaks Romansh, a lesser- 
known language of that country.) 

I remember “Aunt Mary” Locke, 
a true pioneer of West Canada, who 
told early-days stories as she ate 
breakfast with us at the hotel in 
Banff; Dolores de Llano, a teacher 
of English in Mexico City, whose 
warmth and graciousness have 
meant “welcome to my country” for 
many tour groups; and Miss White, 
the Indian teacher, who opened her 
Arizona home to us and acquainted 
us with the lore and life of the 
Indian. 

And I cannot forget the multi- 
tudes of teachers and principals and 


Market scene in Mexico 





Plan now for a different vacation! Enjoy a South 
American dream tour for less than the cost of an air 
vacation to Europe! Go luxuriously on Braniff’s 

New El Conquistador . . . new speed, comfort and 
air travel elegance. 


Example of glorious excursion fare tour 
14 wonder-filled days! 


PANAMA - PERU 


Panama City and the marvelous Canal, the ruins 
of old Panama, the Pacific side of the Canal 
Zone; Lima, “City of Kings,” where Incan 
temples rub elbows with ultra-modern 
buildings. $615.00*. ‘Round South America 
tours as low as $897.30*. 

Ask about time payment plan. 

*Prices subject to government approval and based 

on tourist-class fares, round trip from Miami, for 


each person in parties of two or 
more traveling together. 
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earn International Airways 
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citizens of every kind—most of them 
strangers, but all of them friends— 
who have been so hospitable and so 
genuinely interested. 

Some of the memories conjure a 
smile—hastily closed suitcases flip- 
ping open at odd times; language 
confusion (it was often a surprise 
to find out what we'd ordered for 
dinner) ; serenades under our win- 
dows. One morning in Spain, I had 
to rescue a tour driver from jail, 
where he had been detained by 
mistake when he went to report 
a loss. 


Lookinc back, I believe we have 
always felt like a large and happy 
family. Teachers are wonderful 
travelers, and everywhere we go 
NEA tours are welcomed warmly 
and enthusiastically. 

For me personally, the most grat- 
ifying aspect of my summer-tour 
work is the part I have played in 
enabling teachers to broaden their 
perspectives in other lands and 
places, to develop the realization 
that all people are important, re- 
gardless of where they live or what 
their occupations may be: 

Surely mingling with people of 
other countries and other govern- 
ments; learning of their hopes, am- 
bitions, fears, joys, sorrows; agree- 
ing and differing with them; part- 
ing at last as understanding friends 
—this cannot help but develop in 
us a kindlier feeling toward all 
men. Our traveling teachers are 
being enlightened and are spread- 
ing enlightenment in return. 

As I think back, I remember the 
day Paul Kinsel and I sat on a stone 
bench by the side of the Paseo de 
la Reforma in Mexico City and 
planned that very first NEA tour. 

Paul is now director of the NEA 
Travel Division. I wonder if he 
had any idea that day that travel 
for teachers under the NEA banner 
would catch hold as it did. 


Tue Travel Division envisions 
the establishment some day soon 
of NEA vacation centers, in the 
mountains or near the sea, for 
teachers who have traveled often 
on NEA tours and would like to 
stay put for a while. To those who 
say that the vacation center is only 
a dream, I have this to repeat: NEA 
tours were only a dream once, too. 


# # 
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All This 
and 
Credit, Too! 


E. L. ALEXANDER 


Kenya, East Africa 
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Wells Cathedral in Wells, England 


Travel means credit in an 
increasing number of school systems. 


DUCATIONAL travel experience 
E counts toward a higher salary 
in many school systems today. In 
lieu of attending summer school, 
many teachers can get credit 
toward a salary increment by par- 
ticipating in travel programs such 
as those offered by the NEA. 

In speaking of “travel experi- 
ence,” I am not referring to the 
“going places” type of tPavel but to 
a program which is well conceived, 
with carefully planned objectives, 
with a properly trained leader who 
is able to develop the educational 
possibilities and effectively carry 
out the total travel project. 

Reports from the teachers who 
participated in the NEA Travel Di- 
vision’s summer program last year 
indicate that 23% of the schools 


schools 


Mr. Alexander is superintendent of 
» Edwardsville, Illinois. 


represented accept travel as inserv- 
ice education and award credit 
toward a salary increment if certain 
requirements are met. 


In Most cases, the school system 
requires that an application be 
made in advance. Some schools sup- 
ply a printed form; others accept 
a written application in which the 
applicant gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the proposed travel project, 
States its objectives, and points out 
how the experience will contribute 
to professional growth. 

In some places, the application 
is submitted to the superintendent, 
but more often it goes to an eval- 
uation committee. This committee 
commonly includes the superin- 
tendent, the building principals, 
and a teacher from each building. 

In evaluating the application, 





a Many teachers say this is their 
favorite New York hotel. 
Convenient to Columbia Univer- 
sity for summer courses, yet away 
from the congestion of midtown. 
Only 10 minutes from Times 
Square or Rockefeller Center. 
Overlooks historic Hudson River 

. . roof solarium . . . swimming 
pool . . . reasonably priced res- 
taurant .. . 800 rooms .. . 800 
baths . . . 800 radios. 


Oe a Ree hee. 
Enciose this ad for special weekly rates. 
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G7th Street & West End Ave., New York 


1957 
HARVARD SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
for Both Men and Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
July 1-August 24 


EDUCATION 
July 1-August 14 


Special courses for teachers in Far 
Eastern History, Mathematics, 
Physical Sciences, and English Lit- 
erature. Scholarships available for 
Far Eastern History, Mathematics, 
and Physical Sciences courses, and 
for summer Master of Education 
program. 

Conferences on Educational Ad- 
ministration, Political Geography, 
and Teaching of the Nature of 
Communism in Secondary Schools. 
Special lecture series devoted to 
the drama. 

Extracurricular program includes 
concerts, student chorus, lectures, 
tours, dances, athletic activities. 


For Preliminary Announcement write 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Dept. R 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


the emphasis is given not so much 
to how long and where the teacher 
plans to travel as to the probable 
character of the experience and its 
anticipated contribution to the 
classroom. However, some systems 
specify foreign travel as a require- 
ment and others specify a mini- 
mum travel distance such as 2000 
miles or a minimum time of from 
two to six weeks. 

In some instances, such limita- 
tions may be included to avoid 
awarding credit for resort travel 
or merely for an automobile trip 
to visit Uncle William. But cer- 
tainly, important educational ex- 
periences can result from domestic 
travel, and teachers traveling with- 
in the United States can obtain 
educational materials that will con- 
tribute richly to classroom experi- 
ences at various levels. 


In some school systems, travel as 
an equivalency credit is limited to 
teachers holding master’s degrees. 
However, more schools are now 
awarding such credit at all levels 
of the salary schedule regardless of 
the degree held. Many accept travel 
credit on the same basis as credit 
earned by summer-school attend- 
ance. 

Most systems awarding travel 
credit have set reasonable time 
limits within which the applica- 
tion must be approved, the travel 
accomplished, and a report ac- 
cepted. Some require that the writ- 
ten report be submitted before 
school opens the following fall. 

If pictures are required as a por- 
tion of the report, more time is 
usually permitted, and some school 
systems extend the time limit to 
December 1. 

The report should indicate and 
reflect the value of the experience 
to the teacher. In our school system, 
the reports havg generally exceeded 
our expectations, some of them 
being equivalent in thoroness and 
quality to graduate theses. 


More and more school systems 
can be expected to award credit 
toward salary increases for travel 
as it becomes increasingly apparent 
that teachers today need a better 
understanding of other countries, 
and that sound educational travel 
results in enriched classroom ex- 
periences for students. & + 


65 Days trom®| 39 8 


6AD | AROUND 1: WORLD 


11 superb escorted tours. Year-around sie 
tures. 30-161 Days by air from $1998; 
steamer from $1398. Orient tours from $998. a 


Evrope «5598 


Join one of our famous ‘‘Odyssey Tours’’ thru 
all s of Europe, Near East, etc. Save up to 
30% on off-season | en No greater value 
anywhere. Rates from N.Y 


AFRICA =: or 1998 OS, | 


See the best of Africa on our Cape to Cairo 

safaris. By air from N.Y. 6 times yearly. See 

more, spend less. Rates from N.Y. 

STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 2 Study 
Trips to ‘‘Everywhere’’.60 Day European trips 
incl. steamer from $525. 


“For the Young of All Ages” 


¥ TA Ask bp oe Sigg Agent 


Ni 
545 Sth Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y., Murray Hill 2.6544 


OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL 


for American Students 


INSTITUTE for 
English-Speaking Teachers 
Eleventh Session 


6 weeks, July 6 to August 16, 1957 
Oslo, Norway 
Special courses in: The Humanities and Social 
Studies, International Relations; The Industries 
of Norway; Physical Education in Scandinavia 
for Physical Education teachers; Educational 
System of Norway for Institute members. 


WRITE: Oslo Summer School Admissions Office 
In care of St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minnesota. 


Six units college credit 

AROUND THE WORLD 

June 20—67 days—$2995 
AFRICA=June 16 and 30— 

62 days—$2595 

EUROPE=—June 16-20-22, July 3. 
Above ALL EXPENSE conducted tours 
offer OUTSTANDING itineraries, hotels, 
pegs Detailed information sent 
on reques 


WORLD TRAVEL BUREAU ae 


Santa Ana, California 


EUROPE 


20 Countries, 70 Days, $1315 
Summer ‘57—shorter trip optional 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia—Pasadena—California 


ag cage EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
Grand Tour of E $1 

All inclusive cost: all meals in Europe, except 
London and Paris, rooms with bath, all fees 
and tips. England, Holland, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Leictenstein, Monaco, 
France. 

All inclusive tours to Pacific and Canadian 
N.W. and Mexico—from $415. 

Write: Paul E. Brubeck, Patterson Park High 
School, Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, reliable 


and personalized 


FW 32 5G ob and schools. Under 


direct Albert man- 
Teachers Agency agement for three 


generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 


25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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EOPLE are naturally interested 
P in the world around them. 
Teachers should be (and often 
are) the most interested of all, be- 
cause they seek to satisfy their stu- 
dents’ curiosity as well as their own. 

But, regrettably, some teachers, 
without meaning to, limit the 
realm of their experience. Having 
learned much, having traveled 
some, they are content in familiar 
mental and physical surroundings. 
They never go quite far enough; 
they never expose themselves to the 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS PHOTO 
The Taj Mahal at Agra, India 


* The town of Zug in Switzerland 


SWISS NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE PHOTO 
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vast newness of the bigger world 
which lies beyond their own. 


Whuart about you? Have you for- 
gotten the thrill of discovery, the 
glow of recapture? 

Well, next time you shuffle thru 
autumn leaves, think of the red- 
wood forests of California. Next 
time you see a pond, think of the 
rippling blueness of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Next time you feel the 
wind of winter, think of the eter- 
nally frozen Columbia Icefields in 


Lake McArthur in the Canadian Rockies 
AL FILM BOARD PHOTO 
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Western Canada. This kind of 
thinking will snap you out of your 
inertia; will make you want to ex- 
plore life again, to speculate, to 
imagine, and to wonder. 

Over the years, hundreds of ad- 
venturesome teachers have been 
finding out about the world around 
them. Thru the medium of the 
NEA Travel Service, these men 
and women have visited other cities 
in this and in strange lands, have 
looked more deeply into people and 
places, and have added to their 





Castle of Oberhofen, Switzerland 
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EUROPE Conducted tours 1957 
8 weeks—14 countries 
Round-trip by air. $1283 all-inclusive. All tours 
include Italy and Scandinavia. Private luxury 


bus on Continent. England-Norway North Sea 
Steamer ae Three : June 7, 


14, 21. 
"Rrof. Loring 


(French D s. Slat College) 
ept. lege 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minn. 


Once in a lifetime Tour 
EUROPE 


16 countries * 69 days 


$1468 by air © June 23-Aug. 30 


CHESTER L. DEAN 
Instructor of History 
1863 W. 54th Street, Los Angeles 62, California 
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DEPT.N LARAMIE, WYOMING 
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awareness and knowledge of man 
and his environment. 


Letrers frequently arrive at NEA 
headquarters from those who have 
allowed themselves this rich per- 
sonal experience. 

Proof of the travelers’ enthusiasm 
lies not just in their words but in 
the spirit which enlivens them. 

One woman writes: 

“What perspective—to see the 
earth from a different angle. I feel 
richer.” 

Another: 

“Each day’s sightseeing was thrill- 
ing . . . the views out of this world 
ea the contacts with teachers or- 
ganizations informative. The trip 
was all I expected, and more.” 

And others: 

“My curiosity was aroused, and 
I’ve felt the need to do a consider- 
able amount of reading since I’ve 
been home.” 

“The new experiences and ad- 
ventures were fascinating and often 
overwhelming.” 

“There are no limits to the post- 
enjoyment of my trip.” 

For some, the tours have been a 
lesson in Auman understanding: 

“I obtained a knowledge of the 
country, an understanding of its 
people.” 

“We learned a great deal about 
the country, its people, its prob- 
lems, its beauty.” 

“I was impressed by the honesty 
and kindness of people around the 
world.” 

And for some, the trips meant 
camaraderie: 

“I gained much from my associa- 
tions with other members of the 
group.” 

“The memories, the hospitality, 
the good fellowship will be a source 
of pleasure for years to come.” 

“Enjoyable,” “meaningful,” “col- 
orful,” “educational,” “relaxing” 
are words which have appeared 
time and again ‘in letters of thanks 
to the NEA Travel Division. Of 
course, not every letter has been 
one of undiluted praise, but the 
Travel Division welcomes critical 
suggestions, too, for they aid in the 
planning of future trips. 

Very often, the letters speak 
highly of the tour conductors, call- 
ing them “capable,” “friendly,” 
“efficient,” “competent,” “tops.” 
One younger tour member found 


her tour conductor “fatherly and 
wise.” 


A creat tribute to the value of 
teacher travel to other lands was 
paid unknowingly by a young Jap- 
anese guide in a recent letter to one 
of the NEA tour members: 

“I am grateful for what you have 
done for me during your stay in 
Japan. I learned quite a lot from 
you. To be very frank, I had had 
rather bad impressions from Amer- 
ican travelers. But . . . you were 
kind and decent. 

“You must have discovered many 
differences in the countries you 
visited. We are different in outward 
appearance, but not in inward 
traits. Kindness is kindness, what- 
ever difference we have in our way 
of showing it.” 

How good this teacher must feel 
to know he had a part in helping 
to create understanding between 
our country and another. 


Repeatepty, teachers feel that 
the chance to travel and see first- 
hand enables them to teach better. 
Most tour members are ready to 
bring up the subject of their trips 
at the drop of a sombrero. 

One teacher admits being chal- 
lenged by a colleague, ““Too many 
teachers who travel! spend so much 
time talking about their trips that 
they don’t cover the textbook ma- 
terial.” This teacher now says, “I 
am very grateful to my colleague 
for showing me where I might have 
made a fatal mistake. I am always 
careful to make it clear to both 
parents and students that I am 
supplementing facts about a for- 
eign country, not just recounting 
my summer vacation.” 


Havinc taken one NEA tour, 
most teachers look foward to an- 
other. One teacher wrote, “Send me 
information about next year’s 
tours,” in practically the same 
breath as her “Thank you for this 
year’s tour.” 

The endorsements are gratifying- 
ly positive: 

“The best 
made.” 

“A success 
point.” 

And this kind of comment, not 
infrequent, is the most gratifying: 

“It was a perfect tour.” # # 


investment I ever 


from every view- 
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NEA TRAVEL SURVEY REVEALS... 


Pernaps one of the toughest jobs 
the NEA Travel Division has is 
finding out what kind of travel pro- 
gram is wanted. This is true in spite 
of the fact that many people ex- 
press informally their travel inter- 
ests. 

In order to get information on a 
more systematic basis, the division 
staff recently made a survey of the 
people who went on one of the 
travel tours this past summer. As 
usual, the teachers responded gen- 
erously, with almost 75°% of them 
filling out and returning the survey 
forms. 

Of six benefits resulting from 
educational travel, the three ranked 
highest by the teachers are listed 
below in their proper order: 

_1. Gained a better understand- 
ing of the country or area visited. 

2. Gained a greater respect for 
persons of another race, culture, or 
background. 

3. Gained a greater appreciation 
of the United States. 

“Learned facts and produced or 
collected materials which will be 
used in the classroom” was listed in 
fourth place. 

This seemed surprising in view 
of the fact that 34% of the teachers 
earned academic credit by partic- 
ipating in the tours and by satisfy- 
ing certain other college require- 
ments, and that 88% of the teachers 
brought home such materials as 
slides and native craft-work for 
classroom use. 

The responses make it evident 
that altho teachers place a high 
value on learning facts and obtain- 
ing classroom materials, they con- 
sider international understanding 
and personal development even 
more important. 

“Making new friends with mem- 
bers of the tour group” and “mak- 
ing friends in the country or area 
visited” ranked fifth and sixth in 
importance, altho 90% answered 
“yes” to the question, “Did you 
make new friends with whom you 
expect to keep in contact?” 

School administrators will be in- 
terested to know that 81% of the 
traveling teachers expect to give 
talks concerning their travel experi- 
ences to community groups, and 
that since their return 87% have 
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read books or articles on the coun- 
try or area visited. The latter fact 
is particularly striking because 
when the survey forms were filled 
out, many of the teachers had been 
home only a short time. 

The division staff was pleased to 
have 63°% of the teachers state that 
their principal or superintendent 
encouraged them to participate in 
such a travel project. However, we 
were not greatly surprised, since a 
survey made of a selected sampling 
of principals and superintendents 
had revealed that administrators 
were gratified with the effect of 
educational travel on members of 
their staffs. 

Of several items listed as char- 
acterizing the value of such travel 
to their teachers, the superintend- 
ents gave number-one place to this 
one: “The teachers returned with 
increased enthusiasm, developed 
new Classroom projects, and in gen- 
eral created greater student interest 
in classwork.” 

In the opinion of the administra- 
tors questioned, “an obvious in- 
creased interest in world affairs” 
and “a better understanding and 
appreciation of the country or area 
visited” were second and third in 
importance. 

The teachers themselves placed a 
high overall value on their NEA 
tours. When asked, “Was your 
travel experience more or less im- 
portant to you as a teacher than the 
last summer you spent in school?” 
91% replied “more important.” 

It would seem that teachers are 
more interested in travel projects of 
substance than in mere sightseeing 
expeditions. They are concerned 
with the quantity and quality of 
materials provided before the travel 
project begins, with practical orien- 
tation sessions, with the _ back- 
ground and training of the tour di- 
rector, and with the purpose of the 
trip. 
The high standards set by the 
teachers themselves are making the 
greatest contribution to developing 
educational travel as a sound means 
of inservice education, and as an 
avenue to better international un- 
derstanding. 

—NEA Division of Travel Serv- 
ice. * 


ECONOMY TOURS TO EUROPE 
Complete itineraries now available for our 
1957 circle tours: 
GRA me eee 
and July 6 to Sept. 

18 countries, Round- ae b $1,195 
STANDARD—June Sa te Aum 18 end duly 6 
to 

12 countries. Round-trip by ship 
CENTRAL—June 26 to Aug. 13; 

10 countries. Round-trip by ship 

Two tours with round-trip a ge: 

— A—June 15 to Pink 15. 18 coun- 


tries 1, 
italy and Scandinavia on all itineraries. 
Prices include all daily expenses from Apectens port 
and back. Luxury motorcoaches; excellent is and 
meals; extensive Cert and ente Gok 

Tours are expertly conducted roughout. 


MIDWEST Tours 
Reidar Dittmann, Northfield, Minn., P.O. Box 199 


TEACHERS! 


Less then half a day frees the #.5.A. 


OPPORTUNITY 
and a. good life, too! 


This is one of many delightful, sun and 


‘breeze-swept beaches of ARUBA, pictur- 


esque and historical island of the Nether- 
lands Realm, off the coast of Venezuela. 
Here you can live — in comfortably fur- 
nished living quarters, enjoy swimming, 
golf, bowling, tennis, private flying and one 
of the Caribbean’s handsomest clubs. 
Here’s a modern community, with all the 
facilities for an enjoyable life. 

Aruba is the home of LAGO, one of the 
world’s largest refineries. It is an affiliate of 
Standard Oil, N. J. and operates a fully 
accredited school, Kindergarten — 12th 
Grade, recognized by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
To a certified teacher with two or more 
years of teaching experience — here is a 
position with a challenge and attractive 
salary. Teachers have the advantage of 
small classes, excellent teaching aids and 
facilities, and U.S. and European students 
of good family background. 
EMPLOYMENT includes free annual round- 
trip transportation to the United States; 
transportation of your car to Aruba; free 
medical facilities with a modernly equipped 
hospital; an educational refund plan and 
ten months’ pay for nine months’ teaching. 
write for personal interview. Give age, 
education, previous experience, marital 
status. Box 308-X, Radio City Station, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


LAGO OIL & TRANSPORT COMPANY, LTD. 
Affiliate of Standard Oil Company, 
New Jersey 





fly round 

this great 
wide 

, wonderful 
world 


tat a : fh 

A A! 
Ni, 

Ss" 


am “¢ 


Just $135 down... for a round the 
worid trip designed precisely to your 
wishes, your timing. Visit all Europe, 
Near East, Africa, the far Oriental 
lands from India to Japan. 

Travel in SAS luxury, in planes 
flown with a Scandinavian skill re- 
spected round the world. For details, 
plus European vacations,sendcoupon. 


_ SCANDINAVIAN 


NEA I. 57 | 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
| Please send me items checked 
| 
| Nome 


CD Round 
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Novels About Teaching 


Mosr of our booklists this year are com- 
ing to the JourNAL thru the cooperation of 
the Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
American Library Association. 

This month’s list has been prepared by 
junior and senior high-school librarians 
of the Seattle public schools in coopera- 
tion with Dora Leavitt Hay, head libra- 
rian, Seattle high schools. 


A Brave Past 

Gay Melody, Martha Gwinn Kiser. In 
the days when women teachers were rare, 
Melody Merrill tried to put into practice 
in a New England village school some new 
ideas about teaching. Readers will delight 
in meeting such familiar figures as Louisa 
Alcott and Thoreau. 1949. 214p. $2.50. 
Gr. 7-up. (7) 

Gold Mountain, Charlotte Paul. First- 
class schools now serve the region where 
spirited Katherine Duncan taught a small 
community in the 1880s. A romance of 
frontier life. 1953. 307p. $3. Gr. 10-12. (13) 

Homecoming, Borghild Margarethe 
Dahl. Lyng is able to help her pupils in 
a Norwegian community in Minnesota to 
adjust family cultural patterns to the de- 
mands of their own time. 1953. 25lp. $3. 
Gr. 9-11. (3) 

In Miss Armstrong’s Room, Elizabeth 
Frances Corbett. A turn-of-the-century 
novel of a woman who has given her life 
to teaching in a Wisconsin school. 1953. 
256p. $3. Gr. 11-12. (6) 

Nikoline’s Career, Margaret Peterson 
Maw. In a settlement in Utah in the 1890s, 
Nikoline develops community conscious- 
ness, 1956. 188p. $3. Gr. 8-10. (11) 

Wilderness Teacher, Kelly Ray Masters 
(Zachary Ball, pseud.) and Myra Fowl- 
er. There was no school in the Florida 
wilderness in the 1890s. Selina Williams 
encountered strong opposition when she 
wanted to start a school, but she battled 
fearlessly for it. 1956. 224p. $2.75. Gr. 
7-10. (12) 


A Bright and Varied Future 

Christmas Without Johnny, Gladys 
Hasty Carroll. A fine teacher-and-parent 
relationship is developed in this storv of 
nine-year-old Johnny. 1950. 230p. $2.50. 
All ages. (8) 

Dawning of the Day, Elisabeth Ogilvie. 
A young widow goes to teach on a small 
island in Maine and finds herself in the 
middle of conflicts. 1954. 308p. $3.50. Gr. 
10-12. (9) 

Fair Is the Morning, Loula Grace Erd- 
man. Connie chooses to teach in Hickory 
Ridge, the most run-down school in the 
county. 1945. 186p. $2.25. Gr. 9-up. (7) 

Hi! Teacher, Isabel Couper McLelland. 
A lively story about a small community 
in the Pacific Northwest. The teaching 
profession is made appealing. 1952. 212p. 
$2.50. Gr. 7-up. (5) 


Jane Cameron, Schoolmarm, Rita G. 
Brady. A young high-school English teach- 
er encounters pettiness and immaturity in 
the people she meets in a small town, 
1954. 203p. $2.50. Gr. 8-up. (1) 

Karen’s Nursery School Project, Betty 
K. Harris. It takes great patience and skill 
to teach children under four, Karen dis- 
covers. 1955. 189p. $2.75. Gr. 8-up. (10) 

Miss Willie, Janice Holt Giles. Miss 
Willie gives her time, her energy, and 
her knowledge but never reaches the Ken- 
tuckv Ridge people until she gives them 
her heart. 1951. 268p. $3. Gr. 10-up. (15) 

Prairie School, Lois Lenski. Teacher and 
parents share responsibility for the safety) 
and well-being of the children in this 
story about the blizzard of 1949. 1951. 
196p. $2.75. Gr. 4-7. (6) 

Rookie Coach, Reed Fulton. A coach in 
a small Washington town finds he needs to 
help students and community leaders to 
learn the satisfaction of good sportsman- 
ship. 1955. 222p. $2.75. Gr. 9-12. (2) 

Song for Julie, Ella Williams Porter. A 
love of music helps draw children and 
families together in experiences satisfying 
to themselves and to their teacher. The 
setting is New Mexico. 1951. 160p. $2.50. 
Gr. 8-10. (8) 

Susan Cornish, Rebecca Caudill. Some- 
times a teacher must take a stand for her 
ideals. 1955. 286p. $2.75. Gr. 10-up. (14) 

Twenty-Five and Ann, Mary Urmston. 
Twenty-five lively fifth-graders challenge 
a beginning teacher to her best efforts, 
1953. 192p. $2.50. Gr. 8-11. (2) 

Wheel on the School, Meindert de 
Jong. When a skilled teacher is in charge, 
it may take an entire community to find 
the answer to questions raised in the 
classroom. A Newbery prize book. 1954. 
298p. $2.75. Gr. 4-up. (4) 

Winter Thunder, Mari Sandoz. The 
story of a teacher whose personal strength 
sustained seven pupils thru eight days of 
bitter storm. 1954. 6lp. $1.50. Gr. 9-up. 
(15) 


Publishers 


(1) Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 404 4th 
Ave., New York 16. 

(2) Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

(3) E. P. Dutton Co., Inc., 
Ave., New York 10. 

(4) Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. 

(5) Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

(6) J. B. Lippincott., 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, 

(7) Longmans, Green & Co., 
5th Ave., New York 3. 

(8) The Macmillan Co., 
New York 11. 

(9) McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
42nd St., New York 36. 

(10) Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th 
St., New York 18. 

(11) Oxford University Press, Inc., 114 
5th Ave., New York II. 

(12) Rand McNally & Co., P.O. Box 
7600, Chicago 80. 

(13) Random House, 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 

(14) The Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22. 

(15) The Westminster Press, Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. 


300 4th 


E. Washington 
Inc., 55 
60 5th Ave., 
330 W. 
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All the best in travel on six continents awaits NEA tour 
members next summer. Thirty-six tours from which to 
choose . . . carefully planned, moderately priced. Earn 
academic credit while traveling with friendly groups under 
experienced leadership. Your trip begins with the coupon 
below .. . Send it in TODAY. 


Alaska Europe 

Hawaii Africa 

Mexico Round the Pacific 

West Indies Round the World 

Central America Western United States 

: South America New England & French Canada 
@ Washington Seminar: U. S$. Government in Action } ith 


iii 


PLEASE SEND FOLDERS ON TOURS TO THE AREAS CHECKED 
BELOW: 


Alaska Central America Round the Pacific 

Hawaii South America Round the World 

Mexico Europe Western U. S. 

West Indies Africa New Eng. & Fr. Can. 
[_] Washington Seminar: U. $. Government in Action 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES e DIVISION OF TRAVEL SERVICE 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 





Placements in public. 


HORNING BPs 


Situations open in WN.Y., 


TEACHERS [etiam 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. 
IY 0)4,(@ MPhone BERWYN 1232 
DEVON, PENNA. 


Yom Molt] an Claele] oMnaaela: 


FRE! READER'S DIGEST 
a FULLY AUTOMATIC 
COFFEE URN! 


e FULLY AUTOMATIC... 
electric, portable 

e choice of 30-, 50-, 80- 
and 120-cup sizes 


@ from cold water to su- 

\ perb coffee 

44 . . 

+ @ no installation ... just 

See plug in 
Now ... your organization can get a new, 
FULLY AUTOMATIC Coffee Urn by Tricola- 
tor... worth up to $79.95 retail... FREE! 
It’s easy. Just have members obtain as few 
as 33 Introductory Subscriptions at the spe- 
cial half-price rate of only $1. for 8 issues. 
That's all there is to it! You'll reach your 
goal quickly because everybody knows, likes 
and wants The Reader’s Digest for them- 
selves, or as the perfect gift! Take advantage 
of this amazing offer—send for 
all details today! 
ALLAN SCOTT, Dept. 28A 

THE READER'S DIGEST Fy 
emus PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y. 


NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMER 


PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 
Contains 100’s of opportunities to help you 
travel, earn, and learn while you vacation. 
Includes overseas study awards, summer 
theatres, dude ranches, earning trips to 
Europe, Industries, etc. Don’t wait—Send 
$2.00 now. Get the job you want. 

CRUSADE—Dept. NW 


NEXT SUMMER 


TRAVEL 


WITH NEA 
WRITE: 


NEA TRAVEL 
SERVICE 


1201 16TH STREET, 
WASHINGTON 6,D.C. 


NEW CAREER OPPORTUNI- 
TIES WITHOUT FEES 


Teachers, Administrators, Librarians, urgent- 
ly needed at ali levels and subjects for 
actual U.S. and World-Wide opportunities 
(Teaching, Library and Administrative posi- 
tions — Summer Jobs — Graduate Awards — 
Student Aid). Not just a directory but a 
monthly JOURNAL with complete job data 
plus salaries. NO FEES—APPLY DIRECT. 
Members’ a. school and library 
vacancies listed FREE. Highly recommended 
by 1000's of educators since '52. World-Wide 
Summer Placement Directory contains 100’s 
of summér positions of employers who reg- 
ularly list their jobs in CRUSADE. 

2 sues $2.00 42 issues (yriy) $5.00 
24 eves (2 yrs) onty $8.00 Summer Directory $2.00 


CRUSADE o 
ee 22. «. Y. 


Box 99, Greenpoint Station. 


INEXPENSIVE 


ASIA AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


Tue following materials on Asia and 
world affairs are available from the ad- 
dresses given. 

Government publications may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments (Supt. Doc.), Washington 25, D. C. 
Make money order or check payable to 
the Superintendent of Documents. Do not 
send stamps. 


U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


Education in Taiwan by Abul H. K. 
Sassani. Office of Education Bulletin 1956, 
No. 3. 34p. 20¢. Supt. Doc. 

India (Mar. 1956) and The Philippines 
(Dec. 1956) from Teaching Aids for Devel- 
oping International Understanding. Mate- 
rials helpful to teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools. Free to teachers. Edu- 
cational Materials Laboratory, Div. of In- 
ternatl. Education, Office of Education, 
HEW, Washington 25, D. C. 


U.S. Department of State 


Background Notes on the Japanese 
Economy. Background Notes No. 3%. 
Limited quantity on request. Public Serv- 
ices Div., Dept. of State, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Department of State Bulletin. Official 
weekly record. Carries special articles, 
treaty information, and texts of major ad- 
dresses by the President, Secretary of State, 
and other officers of the department. Single 
copy 20¢. Supt. Doc. 

Foreign Policy Briefs. A fortnightly re- 
view highlighting current international 
developments. Single sheet. $1 a_ year. 
Supt. Doc. 

The Philippines—1954. Far Eastern Se- 
ries 66. Aug. 1954. 14p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 

Report on Asia—March 1956 by John 
Foster Dulles. 10p. Limited quantity on 
request. Public Services Div., Dept. of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Southeast Asia: Critical Area in a Di- 
vided World. Far Eastern Series 65. June 
1955. 19p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. 

Swords into Plowshares. Story of the 
educational-exchange program authorized 
by the Fulbright Act of 1946 and its con- 
tribution to U. S. foreign-relations objec- 
tives. 1956. 55p. 25¢. Supt. Doc. 

Thailand. Far Eastern Series 71. Mar. 
1956. 15p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 

The Union of Burma. Far Eastern Se- 
ries 69. Sept. 1955. 16p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 


Unesco 

Twenty-five Centuries of Buddhist Art 
and Culture. Special issue of the Unesco 
Courier, Aug. 1956. 60p. 25¢. Unesco Pub- 
lications Center, 152 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 

U. N. Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization ... An American View. 
Presents information on the efforts of 
Unesco in the economic and social devel- 
opment of peoples thruout the world, and 


in furthering international understanding. 
1956. 36p. 35¢. Supt. Doc. 


W orld Affairs Materials, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


China. Resource unit for secondary 
schools. 1956. 22p. 35¢. 

Gandhi Speaks, Nehru Speaks, Tagore 
Speaks. 1950. 8p. each. 5¢ each. 

India. Resource unit for secondary 
schools. 1956. 23p. 30¢. 

Indonesia by Leonard S. Kenworthy. 
Background materials for teachers. In- 
cludes a bibliography. 1956. 6p. 15¢. 

Pakistan. Reprint of five articles from 
various publications. 1954-55. 19p. 25¢. 

Studying Pakistan. Reprint from Jan. 
1955 issue of Social Education. 4p. 15¢. 


From Other Sources 


Asian Studies in Undergraduate and 
Teacher Education. Report based on an 
analysis of Asian studies in undergraduate 
and teacher-education curriculums. 1956. 
39p. 30¢. Conference on Asian Affairs, Inc., 
341 Lexington Ave., New York 16. 

Free and Inexpensive Materials on 
World Affairs by Leonard S. Kenworthy. 
Bibliography. 1954. 94p. $1.25. Public Af- 
fairs Press, 419 New Jersey Ave., S. E., 
Washington 3, D. C. 

Fun and Festival from Southeast Asia 
by Constance M. Hallock. Offers special 
programs, games and songs, recipes and 
menus, stories, and other authentic mate- 
rial about the lighter side of life in south- 
east Asia. 1956. 48p. 50¢. Friendship Press, 
257 4th Ave., New York 10. 

Guide to Foreign Information Sources. 
Suggests various ways in which informa- 
tion about other countries may be ob- 
tained. 1956. 24p. 15¢. Foreign Commerce 
Dept., Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. 

If You Were a Child in Korea: Words 
and pictures about Korean children at 
play, at work, at school, and at home. 
1954. 3lp. 25¢. In quantities, 15¢ each. 
American Friends Service Committee, Inc., 
20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7. 

Indonesia (Sept. 1955) and Singapore 
(Sept. 1954). Reprints from Holiday mag- 
azine series, The New World of Asia. For 
use in secondary schools. 8p. each. No 
charge for classroom quantities. Educa- 
tional Bureau, Curtis Publishing Co., In- 
dependence Square, Philadelphia 5. 

Introductory Information and Educa 
tion on Asia. Packet of pamphlet materials 
from Asian countries and from American 
institutes devoted to the study of Asia. For 
use in secondary schools. $1. Natl. Council 
on Asian Affairs, 3905 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia 4. 

New Nations of Southeast Asia by Wil- 
liam Henderson. Discussion of political, 
economic, and social developments in 
Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia, and Indo- 
china (includes discussion guide). Head- 
line Series, Foreign Policy Assn., No. 110, 
March-April 1955. 62p. 35¢. Foreign Policy 
Assn., Inc., 345 E, 46th St., New York 17. 

Perspective of Indonesia. Atlantic 
Monthly supplement. Informative articles 
about the cultural, political, and economic 
background. 1956. 74p. 35¢. Quantity dis 
counts. Intercultural Publications, Inc, 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
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(October 1-31, 1956) 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut ... 
Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Guam 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Nebraska 25 
New Hampshire 42 
New Jersey 122 
New Mexico 77 
New York . 52 
North Carolina 45 
North Dakota . 46 
Ohio 153 
Oklahoma 87 
Oregon 27 
Pennsylvania . 362 
Philippines sabe 
Puerto Rico 6 
Rhode Island 1 
South Carolina 10 
South Dakota 8 
Tennessee 36 
Texas ; .. 45 
Utah 9 
Vermont : 6 
Virginia 30 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin . 44 
Minnesota Wyoming 39 


Mississippi... NEA Staff. ......1 
Missouri ...... sts 


Montana Total 3098 


Jan. 27-Feb. 8: Second annual manage- 
ment work conference, Natl. Training 
Laboratories, Adult Education Service, 
NEA. New York. 

Feb. 1-2: South central regional con- 
ference, Dept. of Classroom ‘Teachers, 
NEA. Oklahoma City. 

Feb. 14-15: Annual convention, Ameri- 
can Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, NEA. Chicago. 

Feb. 14-16: Annual convention, NEA’s 
United Business Education Assn. divisions: 
Natl. Assn. of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions, Research, Administrators, and 
International. Chicago. 

Feb. 14-16: Annual meeting, Nati. Coun- 
cil on Teacher Retirement, NEA. Atlantic 
City. 

Feb. 15-20: Annual convention, Ameri- 
can Assn. of School Administrators, NEA. 
Atlantic City. NEA groups meeting with 
AASA during its national convention in- 
clude: American Educational Research 
Assn., Dept. of Classroom Teachers, Dept. 
of Rural Education, Dept. of Home Eco- 
nomics, Natl. Art Education Assn., Natl. 
Council of Administrative Women, and 
Natl. School Public Relations Assn. 

Feb. 21-22: Spring meeting, Defense 
Commission, NEA. Atlantic City. 

Feb, 23-27: 41st annual convention, Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals, NEA. 
Washington, D. C. 


Mar. 1-5: Eastern division, Music Edu- 
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cators Natl. 
City. 

Mar. 3-6: 1957 nati. convention, Dept. of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mar. 3-6: 12th annual natl. conference, 
Assn. for Higher Education, NEA. Chi- 
cago 

Mar. 8-9: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 
Great Falls, Mont. 

Mar. 14-16: North central regional con- 
ference, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA. Chicago. 

Mar. 15-19: North 
MENC, NEA. Omaha. 

Mar. 17-21: 12th annual conference, 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA. St. Louis. 

Mar. 20-23: 5th natl. convention, Natl. 
Science Teachers Assn., NEA. Cleveland. 

Mar. 23-27: Southwestern division, 
MENC, NEA. Denver. 

Mar. 24-27: Annual meeting, Dept. of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mar. 27-29: Midwest district, American 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, NEA. Detroit. 

Mar. 28-30: 35th annual meeting, Natl. 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, NEA. 
Philadelphia. — 

Mar. 28-30: Southwest regional confer- 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 
Fresno, Calif. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 1: Annual convention, 
Natl. Assn. of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors, NEA. San Francisco. 


mS 


NEA CENTENNIAL TIMETABLE, 1957 
Tentative 
January—Centennial music, Howard Han- 
son’s composition, “Song of Democracy,” 
and manual of county and state fair 

exhibits. 

February—Restaurant industry’s nation- 
wide salute to the teaching profession; 
publication of Status of the American 
Teacher (NEA Research Division), a 
centennial inventory. 

February 25—Historical pageant, NASSP 
convention, Washington, D. C. 

March—Centennial edition of NEA Jour- 
NAL. 

March 24—Historical pageant, DESP con- 
vention, Cincinnati. 

April—Special edition of ALA Bulletin. 

April 4—Centennial birthday party. 

May—Convention edition of state jour- 
nals. NEA history to appear. 

May 2-4—Seminar on Education and 
American Life—World Understanding, 
University of Indiana. 

June 30-July 5—Centennial convention in 
Philadelphia, commemorative stamp, 
FTA ceremonies at the Athenaeum, cen- 
tennial festival, special NEA tours, and 
exhibits. : 

November—Special volume of Proceedings. 

November 10-16—American - Education 
Week. 

Thruout the Year—Use of centennial film, 
A Desk for Billie; and promotion of 
community discussion programs thru 
the leaflet, To Consider Education in 
a Changing World. (For further infor- 
mation, write NEA Centennial Commis- 
sion at NEA headquarters.) 


Conference, NEA. Atlantic 


central division, 


Tue 1957 convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators in Atlantic City will begin 
at noon on Friday, February 15. 
This earlier-than-usual opening al- 
lows more time for uninterrupted 
looking at the exhibits. 

New this year is a special sym- 
posium on “New Tools for Teach- 
ing,” scheduled for Saturday after- 
noon. Instructional-materials ex- 
perts, after a sneak preview of this 
year’s exhibit, will analyze its edu- 
cational aspects. 

Celebrities Night and the Golden 
Key Awards on Saturday evening 
will give recognition to a citizen 
and to his teacher. 

A case study on “A Merit Rating 
System That Works” and another 
on “Portland’s Program-Plus for 
Gifted Children” are but two of 
the 65 special-interest groups sched- 
uled for Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. 

What does teaching by television 
look like? A closed-circuit TV sys- 
tem will be constructed, and moni- 
tor sets will be installed in the 
auditorium so that several hundred 
people on Monday and Tuesday 
can see demonstrations of actual 
teaching by television. 

General sessions, Sunday thru 
Wednesday, will feature these and 
other major speakers: Senator John 
F. Kennedy (Mass.) on citizenship; 
Charles A. Siepmann on communi- 
cations; Lester V. Chandler, Sey- 
mour E,. Harris, and Beardsley 
Rum! on how to finance the schools 
we need; Norman Cousins on for- 
eign policy; and M. F. Ashley 
Montagu on human relations. 

Capping the convention, the As- 
sociated Exhibitors on their 
Wednesday evening program will 
honor Worth McClure, AASA ex- 
ecutive secretary emeritus; award 
memorial scholarships; and present 
“An International Festival” and 
Paul Lavalle and his Band of 
America. + + 
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FOR THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


¢ A group of teachers from the 


Torrance (Calif.) Unified School 
District supplied the items for this 
month’s column. Gertrude E. Bur- 
bage, curriculum assistant, served 
as coordinator. 


Modern Music 


WHEN my class was studying 
modern music, we listened first to 
a recording of an American folk 
opera and later discussed it in 
class. Afterward, we heard classical 
and Dixieland jazz, progressive jazz, 
swing, and blues. The students 
wrote essays on the style of music 
they liked best. 

Then we invited a local musi- 
cian and his trio to visit our school 
and play for us. The musicians not 
only played a number of selections 
but also gave demonstrations of 
style, rhythm, and variations. 

—WOOD SCHOOL. 


Telephone Courtesy 


Our cighth-grade pupils planned 
a language-arts activity dealing 
with telephone courtesy. First we 
saw a film (sponsored by the tele- 
phone company) which _ under- 
scored the value of good telephone 
manners. Then the pupils, playing 
various roles, dramatized the cor- 
rect use of the telephone in social 
and business life. 

—SEASIDE SCHOOL. 


Bringing Arithmetic Up to Date 


ARITHMETIC problems in many 
textbooks use prices that are out- 
of-date. The pupils in our school 
learn what the current prices are 
on meat, eggs, bicycles, boxing 
gloves, and various other items. 
They then revise the problems in 
their text or make up new ones. 

—WALTERIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


“Take Away” 


BorRROWING in subtraction is such 
a difficult concept for third-graders 
that I tried introducing it with 
pennies and dimes. Using a toy 
cash register, I had a child in the 
class select enough pennies and 
dimes to make up a given number 
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such as 54. Then I asked another 
child to “take away” 29. 

When he discovered that he 
couldn’t take 9 pennies from 4, I 
let the class suggest where we might 
get enough pennies to take away 
9. Someone thought of making 
change from a dime. From there it 
was an easy step to show that we 
can also do this in a problem. 

—RIVIERA SCHOOL. 


Breaking the Ice 


On THOSE first trying days at 
school, here is one way to get every- 
body acquainted with each other. 
Invite each child to bring his fa- 
vorite phonograph record to class 
and share it with the others. Be- 
fore he plays the record encourage 
him to tell why he likes it. His 


choice will give you a measure of 
his appreciation of music. 
—CARR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


Hopscotch 


CLasskooM hopscotch provides 
interesting motivation for drill in 
simple addition or subtraction in 
the first or second grade. With 
chalk, draw a hopscotch diagram 
on the floor, writing numbers from 
2 to 9 in the squares. On a card, 
representing a stone, put any 
chosen number. 

In the adding drill, for instance, 
a child throws his “stone” on which 
3 is written and it lands in the 9 
square. He correctly gives the an- 
swer 12 and continues until he 
“misses” in his addition. 

—EL NIDO SCHOOL. 


START YOUR SALK SHOTS NOW 


Tue National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis urges all teaching 
personnel up to age 35 to be vacci- 
nated against poliomyelitis. 
Already 40,000,000 of the 65,000,- 
000 most susceptible persons (those 
under 20 years of age and expectant 
mothers) have been vaccinated. 
But about 25% of all polio cases 


and 70% of all respiratory polio_ 


cases occur after age 20 and before 
age 35. Fewer than 5% of all polio 
cases occur after 40. If you are in the 
vulnerable-age group, you would be 
wise to begin your Salk shots now, 
for protection during the 1957 polio 
season. 


Join MARCH OF DIMES 


You will need three shots. The 
first two are administered from two 
to six weeks apart, and the third, 
a booster dose, is given seven 
months to a year later. 

Tho the fight against poliomy- 
elitis is not over, the end of severe 
epidemics is definitely in sight. In 
1955, for example, there was a sharp 
reduction in incidence within the 
age group for which vaccine was 
then available. The total incidence 
in 1956 apparently will be less than 
half that of 1955. 

This is encouraging news. But 
much still remains to be done in 
the battle against polio, and finan- 
cial support will continue to be 
needed. Some 80,000 persons strick- 
en by the disease in past years must 
still be helped toward normal 
living. 

In addition to aiding these polio 
victims, the March of Dimes (the 
only fund-raising activity for the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis) is financing research to 
improve the vaccine, to learn more 
about the duration of immuniza- 
tion, and to discover a drug that 
will prevent paralysis after onset of 
the disease. March of Dimes is also 
helping to finance the training of 
polio research and therapy special- 
ists. 

—C. E. TURNER, assistant to the 
president, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 
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Teaching Exceptional Children 
es Ir your professional activity is re- 
in lated to teaching exceptional children, 
n you are invited to join the Internation- 
th al Council for Exceptional Children, a 
department of the NEA. The regular 
= membership fee of $6 a year includes 
_ subscription to the magazine of the 
d, council, Exceptional Children, plus the 
ny Bulletin. Student membership is $3 a 
year. 
ce, The following helpful materials may 
ch be ordered from ICEC, 1201 16th St., 
. 9 N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
an- Exceptional Children. Issued month- 
he ly, Oct. thru May. Reports professional 
trends, research, and thinking in all 
phases of educating the exceptional 
child. Obtainable by an_ individual 
<—— § only thru membership. Library and 
organization subscription rates $4. 
Bulletin of the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children. Issued 
The § monthly, Sept. thru May. Reports cur- 
two § rent news of the organization and re- 
ird, § lated groups on the local, state, and 
ven § international levels. 4-8p. Obtainable 
only thru membership. 
my- Quantity discounts on the following: 
ane The Education of Handicapped and 
ln Gifted Pupils in the Secondary School. 
Jan. 1955 Bulletin (No. 207) of Natl. 
‘aTP F Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 
the f 162p. $1.50. 
was Evaluation and Education of the 
“nce § Cerebral Palsied Child: The New Jer- 
han § sey Study by Thomas W. Hopkins, 
Harry V. Bice, and Kathryn C. Colton. 
But § Summarizes medical and psychological 
e in § findings as well as educational pro- 
nan- § cedures developed in New Jersey. Sec- 
, be | 0nd printing 1955. 113p. $1.60. 
rick: Films on the Handicapped by Jerome 
H. Rothstein and Thomas O’Connor. 
nust 7 Annotated bibliography and source 
rmal F hook of films, filmstrips, slides, and re- 
_ | cordings on the diagnosis, care, educa- 
20lio tion, and rehabilitation of persons 
(the | with various kinds of handicaps. 1955. 
the } 56p. $1. Directory plus supplements 
ntile § for 1956, 1957, 1958, $1.50. 
h to Mental Retardation: A Special Bib- 
more § “ography by Mary E. Harnett. Ten 
niza- | ™ajor classifications of topics and 234 
that § stings. 1956. 17p. 35¢. 
et of | Reprints of magazine articles on the 
wr care and education of exceptional 
) aS | children are available from ICEC. New 
g_ of reprints of articles from Exceptional 
ecial- I Children are published frequently. 
Write for lists and prices. 
» the 
n for Next month: If you teach home economics 





or industrial arts. 
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Phonograph 


Pree! 
3-Speed 


with purchase of 


Social Studies 
Record Unit 


THREE LONG PLAYING ALBUMS IN 


History © Government ® Politics 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Pree—On Request 


“THE RECORD SAMPLER” 


A 10” Recording of Dramatic Excerpts 
From the Three Album Social Studies Unit 


Write Now—Supply Limited 
AUDIO CLASSROOM SERVICES 
53 W. JACKSON, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


quali . A film you 


Number Problem 


Alone, he’s mild; 

With 30-odd, he’s wild— 
How can a little angel be 
So full of tricks and deviltry? 


—FAUN M. SIGLER, Hammond, Ind. 


Time Marches On 


When in school I did my hitch, 
I thought my teacher was a witch. 
But Junior gladly does his duty— 
Teacher’s now a raving beauty. 
—ED COLEMAN, Anniston, Ala. 


This Automotive A ge 


At Lincoln School, Pontiac, Illi- 
nois, one of Adele Eisenhower's 
third-graders insisted that the red 
stuff that went up and down in 
thermometers was called ford. 


It Works, Too 


Teacher’s scientific question: 


What is one way to cause light to 
travel around corners? 


yours” 
Alcohol education at its best. 23 Minutes $75.00. 


“ANY BOY—U.S.A.""—For Junior High or Charch, oe 
ping, convincing. Color $160.00, black and white $7: 
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— Story 
print, promote, advertise and 


Publishing sell it! Good royalties. 


Your Book 305 ult \Sod Sox 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. PEI, 200 Varick St., W. Y.:14 


THIS SUMMER 
TRAVEL WITH THE 
NEA TRAVEL SERVICE 











Teen Agers Ask __ 


WHAT ABOUT ALCOHOL? 


Wim cearthinking and a wise choice, 
tal question | in a thrilling drama 

can be sure will have a 

lor $75.00; Black and white le 


FILMS FOR TEACHING CHARACTER 


ical teen-age boys and girls rene 
discussion-type film of su 
reception. 16 mm, Min- 


— Dramatic, true to life. 


Sixth-grader’s practical answer: 


Take a flashlight, and walk around 
the corner. 

—WOODROW NORRIS, principal, 
Pleasant Plains (Ill.) Grade School. 


It Seems a Maternity 


David was much interested in 
the expected arrival of a new baby 
at home. One afternoon he asked 
me confidentially, “Mrs. Smith, 
how long after a lady starts wear- 
ing eternity clothes does the baby 
come?” 

—ROBERTA RICE SMITH, Batchelor, 
La. 





“Turn it up. I can 


still 


Courtesy of CARTOONS OF 


concentrate!” 


THE MONTH 


_NOTERODK———s 


Jt 


_ 


“ys isn't something done about 
it?’ parents frequently ask 
JOURNAL staff members. Because we 
are associated with a magazine for 
teachers, parents seem to feel we have 
magic powers for righting whatever 
they consider wrong with the schools. 

Time and again we have heard 
stories about secondary-school home- 
work that go like these: 

“Claire takes homework seriously. 
But some nights she has practically no 
current assignments and no continuing 
long-term projects on which to work. 
Other nights she is swamped, with a 
terrific amount to do for every class. 
Those evenings she starts studying the 
minute she gets in from school, stops 
just long enough for dinner, is up till 
11—when she goes to bed tearfully 
insisting that she isn’t thru—and starts 
studying again at 6 the next morning.” 

Or: “Ronnie doesn’t have the least 
idea how to study. Why can’t his high- 
school teachers guide his study during 
class ‘time instead of just hearing the 
recitations we've helped him prepare 
the night before ?”’ 

Or: “Why do teachers so often give 
tests at the same time? I’ve asked the 
principal at PTA, and he says it’s only 
natural that teachers should give tests 
before report-card time. He tells me 
that if Ken learns to take tests in his 
stride in high school, he'll get along 
better in college. Maybe so, but I wish 
the tests could be staggered a bit.” 

Or: ‘Mary won first prize in the 
county science fair, so it isn’t sour 
grapes when I say that her project took 
a disproportionate share of her time 
for weeks. The last weekend before 
the science-fair deadline was a night- 
mare. Mary had to write and illustrate 
a book report for English, finish a play 
about Thomas Jefferson for history 
class, and work 35 math problems. 
Seems to me the English, history, and 
math teachers, knowing this was the 
last chance to finish the science project, 
could have omitted assignments for 
this week end. Of course, I can’t really 
blame those other teachers for not 
slowing down. The science teacher 
piled the work on just as heavily after 
the science fair deadline was met. She 
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never did allow time for that play on 
Jefferson to be written.” 


WE HAVE discussed these various 
homework problems with many a high- 
school teacher and principal. It’s ask- 
ing too much of overworked junior 
and senior high-school teachers—we've 
been told—to expect them to syn- 
chronize their assignment loads and 
testing programs with those of their 
colleagues. 

Nevertheless, we are convinced that 
the most elaborate public-relations pro- 
gram will fall short as long as parents 


feel irked at the school’s homework. 


policy (or lack of it). We are also 
convinced that there surely must be 
many secondary schools that have 
practical working plans for equalizing 
homework loads. 


SEVERAL years ago the JOURNAL de- 
scribed the homework-distribution plan 
at Woodrow Wilson High School in 
Washington, D. C., which is still in 
effect. Tests or special projects in Eng- 
lish and math are limited to Mondays, 
social studies to Tuesdays, and so on. 
The schedule rotates, and at the begin- 
ning of each semester the students are 
given information as to the new sched- 
ule. 

This arrangement is paralleled by a 
policy under which teachers make at 
least part of their assignments in large 
blocks on a long-term basis. In addi- 
tion, students are given assistance in 


QUOTE AND REQUOTE 


A GREAT many people think they are 
thinking when they are merely rear- 
ranging their prejudices. — WILLIAM 
JAMES 


A little fire is quickly trodden out; 
Which, being suffered, rivers cannot 
quench.—WiLLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


When some men discharge an obli- 
gation, you can hear the report for 
miles around.—MARK TWAIN 


Make the most of yourself, for that 
is all there is of you.—RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON 


A cold is both positive and negative; 
sometimes the Eyes have it and some- 
times the Nose.—w. L. PHELPS 


Aim above morality. Be not simply 
good; be good for something.—n. pb. 
THOREAU 


scheduling their homework in such a 
way as to avoid traffic jams. Frequent 
checks and progress reports guide stu- 
dents in following their schedules. 


Now we have learned, thru-Elma 
C. LeBlond, NEA state director for 
Connecticut, of the rotatiag system of 
tests in effect at a West Hartford, 
Connecticut, high school: 

“To avoid an unreasonable number 
of tests on one day, a committee of 
teachers in our high school worked 
out a rotating system of tests. The plan 
was introduced at a faculty meeting, 
discussed, and accepted. This year it 
looks like this: 

Monday—Languages and English 

Tuesday—Social studies and science 

Wednesday—Mathematics and Eng- 
lish 

Thursday—Languages and science 

Friday—Social studies and mathe- 
matics 

“The schedule is intended only for 
a full period test, for which consider- 
able review would be required. It does 
not apply to a short quiz, such as 
might cover the day’s assignment. 
Since two days are available for each 
subject, it is not likely that a student 
would have a long test in English on 
Monday and Wednesday as well as a 
test in French on Monday and one in 
algebra on Wednesday. Tests in typ- 
ing, cooking, and wood shop are not 
listed, because they require little re- 
view or because they occur infre- 
quently. 

“We feel that the plan has worked 
satisfactorily because the schedule has 
not been made known to students [as 
contrasted with the Wilson plan} and 
because it is not a hard-and-fast rule. 
By vote of the faculty, the schedule 
rotates from year to year, so that no 
subjects fall on the same days every 
year.” 


Mayse your junior or senior high 
school has found a solution to at least 
one of the problems posed here by the 
parents. Or perhaps your school is ex- 
perimenting with a plan. If so, please 
drop us a note telling what you are 
doing. Yours may be just the practical 
idea—the magic, if you please—that 
another school is seeking. 


‘wilt Finan 
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‘Now _| can 
AFFORD TO 


Thanks to The Rainbow— 


Pan Am’s popular world-wide 


tourist service—and the World. 
Wide Plan, Go Now-Pay Later” 


@ Budgets need not stay teachers 
from foreign travel. Finance your 
trip with the World-Wide Plan, 
Go Now-Pay Later... pay 
10% down, the balance in up to 
20 monthly installments. What’s 
more, Family Fares and 2-week 
tourist Excursion Fares to 
Europe are now in effect. 


Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

For information, write: George 
Gardner, Supt. Educational 
Services, Pan American World 
Airways, P. O. Box 1908, N. Y. 
at, Tey 2s 


Pan AMERICAN 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA—RENO 


Branches in Las Vegas, Elko, and Ely 
announces 


The 1957 Summer Sessions 


Basic and Professional Courses, W orkshops, Conferences, Clinics! 


Sessions Summer Work 
First—June 10-21 in the Shadow of 


Main—June 24- The were 
August 2 


Post—August 5-16 
Long—June 10- 


College of Agricul- 
ture and Home 
Economics 

College of Arts 
and Science 

College of Business 
Administration 

College of 
Education 

to College of ; 

Dean Garold D. Engineering 
Holstine : : School of Mines 

Director of School of Nursing 
Summer Sessions Graduate School 


Cultural and Recreational Resources are Excellent! 

Expanded Undergraduate and Graduate Curricula and Courses for all Students: 
Twenty-five teaching fields, basic academic department offerings, professional 
education courses leading to Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees. 

Professional Fields Stressed: Kindergarten, Elementary, Secondary, Administra- 
tion, Supervision, Adult Education, Teacher Education, Education for the Handi- 
capped and Gifted, Library Education, Audio-Visual Education, Conservation of 
Natural Resources, Reading and Language Arts, Athletic Coaching School and 
Conference, Aviation Education, Driver Education, Guidance and Counseling, 
University Elementary School, and others. 

Individual and Family Recreation Resources in Reno, Lake Tahoe, Virginia City, and Carson City 


on 5 ua Travel Tours Featured! Rural and Urban Teachers and Administrators are especially 
welcome! 


August 16 
Registration 
Saturday Preceding 
Write for Bulletin 


you'll 
remember 
fee a ere), | 


1 Mt 

rly summer 

This National Forest area 
near Portland, is ao year 


elelaleMmelichalelale| 


Everything You Want at summer session time 
awaits you in Oregon — excellent instruction at 
eight colleges and universities, friendly Pacific 
Northwest people and many kinds of refreshing 
recreation. Every campus is near scenic playlands. 
And the magic of modern highways brings together 
Oregon’s seacoast; shining mountains; evergreen 
forests; open rangelands; clear lakes, rivers and 
waterfalls; historic trails, and hundreds of parks. 
Come and enjoy them. Send for Oregon booklet. 


Bicycling is fun on Oregon's 
smooth sandy ocean beaches. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
SEE ALL OF 


Oregon. | 


BY DRIVING SCENIC HIGHWAYS 


TRAVEL INFORMATION, Room 257 
Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon 


Please send free color booklet to: 


Name = 





Address__ — 


City. ‘ 
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Do your Seniors 
know about the 
Military Plan 

that lets them plan 
their future? _..22= 


* a 
ee 


The Army Reserve wants you to have full details a 


on the plan that protects their civilian future 


WITH today’s young men facing a military 
obligation, high school counselors have taken on 
the responsibility of military orientation as well 
as civilian career counseling. You have done ar 
outstanding job in explaining the various service 
plans; however, there is one plan with which you 
may not be too familiar. It is the new plan for 
young men 17 to 184 written into the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. 


There is one basic reason why your seniors 
should know of this plan: by enlisting in the 
Army Reserve they will take only six months’ 
active duty and fulfill the remainder of their 


military obligation by serving at home as a mem- 
ber of a local Reserve unit. Obviously, this serv- 
ice plan offers a great opportunity for young 
men to carry out their educational or other 
civilian plans and fulfill their military obligation 
at the same time. 


There are many other advantages to this special 
plan, and the Army Reserve would like you to 
have a special booklet, ““The Reserve Story,” 
which will give you the full details. To get it, 
simply clip and mail the coupon below or con- 
tact your local Army Reserve Unit Commander 
or Unit Advisor. 


en 0 8 SSS SSS SSS SSS S22 SS SES eeaeeeass 
N-57-1 

Office of the Chief of Reserve and ROTC Affairs 

Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Please send me the guidance booklet “The Reserve Story.” I understand 
I may obtain additional copies by writing to the above address or 
contacting my local Army Reserve representatives. 


NAM 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


HIGH scHOooL___——E ee OSITION 
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